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NOTE 
THE Museum is indebted to the generosity of William Sloane 
Coffin for the privilege of publishing this translation of a manu- 


script by one of the leading authorities upon the subject of the 
history of printed cottons. 
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The prints here illustrated formed a part of the Retrospective Exhibition of 
Painted and Printed Fabrics held in The Metropolitan Museum of Art during 
the summer of 1927. Unless otherwise specified they are from the Museum’s 
permanent collection. 


Frontispiece. Palampore. Hand-painted and resist-dyed cotton. Indian, XVII- 
XVIII century 


Plate 
I. Fragment of resist-dyed cotton. Coptic, about IV century a.p. 
Fragment of a painted fabric from a prehistoric grave at Pachacamac, 
Peru. From the collection of the American Museum of Natural History 
II. Resist-dyed linen. White on blue. German (Rhenish), late XVII century 
III. Painted hanging. Indo-Persian, XVII century 
IV. Panel. Toile peinte. Hand-painted cotton. French interpretation of an In- 
dian palampore, 1760-1780 
V. Quilted skirt (fragment). Polychrome. Toile peinte. French, XVIII century 
VI. Chinoiserie. Toile peinte. French (possibly painted in India), 1765-1780 
VII. Quilt (detail). Polychrome. Toile peinte. French, 1783-1790 
VIII. Quilted skirt (fragment). Toile peinte. Designed in the style of Pille- 
ment. French, 1783-1789 
Quilted skirt (fragment). Toile peinte. French, 1783-1789 
IX. Dressing gown (European model). Painted linen. Indian, XVII-XVIII 
century 
Apron. Monochrome block print in green. French, Marseilles, about 1785 
Dressing gown (European model). Block print. Indian, after French de- 
sign, XVII-XVIII century 
X. Le Petit Buveur. Monochrome block print. French, Jouy, about 1770. This 
is considered by Clouzot one of the earliest Oberkampf prints 
XI. Les Travaux de la manufacture. Copperplate print. Stamp: Manufacture 
Royale de S-D & Oberkampf. First pattern designed by J.-B. Huet for 
the Oberkampf factory, about 1784 
XII. Pastoral. Copperplate print. French, Jouy, about 1785 
XIII. Pastoral vignettes, birds, and festoons. Polychrome block print. French, 
Jouy, about 1785 
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Plate 

XIV. Le Ballon de Gonesse. Copperplate print. French, Jouy, 1784-1785. De- 
signed to commemorate the first balloon ascension made by Charles and 
Robert on August 27, 1783, when the balloon descended at Gonesse 

XV. Pastoral. Copperplate print. French, Jouy, about 1785. Details of this 
pattern recall the statuary of the Tuileries or Luxembourg Gardens, 
while the architectural motives suggest Versailles or the Chateau Vaux. 
Design, in the style of Watteau, attributed to the school of Huet 

XVI. Le Parc du chateau. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, 
Jouy, about 1783. This plate was recut to commemorate some balloon 
ascension, probably that of Pilatre de Rozier and the Marquis d’Ar- 
landes from the Parc de la Muette, the balloon replacing the central fox 
motive, and became L’Aérostat dans le parc du chateau, about 1784 or 
1785 

XVII. Les Délices des quatre saisons. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. 
French, Jouy, about 1785 

XVIII. Les Plaisirs de la ferme. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. 
French, Jouy, 1785-1790. Oberkampf stamp 

XIX. Le Couronnement de la rosiére. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. 
French, Jouy, 1785-1790 

XX. L’Escarpolette. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, 
about 1789 

XXI. Pastoral. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, about 
1789. In this plate as originally designed the circular motives framed 
amorini that were afterwards replaced by the Franklin peace medal 
(modeled by Dupré in 1782) shown in this print. 

XXII. Louis XVI restaurateur de la Liberté. Copperplate print. Designer: 
J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, about 1789. This plate was recut at the time 
of the Revolution, when the amorini of the medallion were replaced by 
the Bastille. See text, pp. 33, 34 

XXIII. La Fédération. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, 
about 1793. See text, pp. 33, 34 

XXIV. Au loup! Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, 1785- 
1790 

XXV. L’Hommage de l’Amérique a la France. Copperplate print. Designer: 
J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, 1785-1790. In later prints from this plate the 
figure of France appears uncrowned 

XXVI. Les Quatre Parties du monde. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. 
French, Jouy, about 1788 


ILLUSTRATIONS xl 
Plate 
XXVII. Le Mariage de Figaro. Copperplate print. School of Huet. French, 
Jouy, 1794-1800 
XXVIII. Diane chasseresse. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, 
Jouy, about 1800 
XXIX. Léda. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, about 
1804 
Amorini and medallions. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. 
French, Jouy, about 1810 
XXX. Classic medallions. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, 
Jouy, about 1805 
XXXI. Le Sacrifice 4 l'amour. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. 
French, Jouy, about 1804 
XXXII. Le Loup et ’agneau. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, 
Jouy, 1804 
XXXII. L’Abreuvoir. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, 
1810 
XXXIV. Psyché et ’ Amour. Copperplate print. Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, 
Jouy, about 1810. Oberkampf stamp 
XXXV. Scénes romaines. Copperplate print. Designer: Bartolommeo Pinelli. 
Engraver: J. Mallet. French, Jouy, 1811. Courtesy of R. T. H. Halsey 
XXXVI. La Route de Jouy. Copperplate print. Designer: Horace Vernet. En- 
graver: George Lemeunnié. French, Jouy, 1815 
XXXVII. Jeanne d’Arc. Copperplate print. French, about 1815. This subject 
was printed at Nantes, also at Mulhouse, Alsace. 
XXXVIII. La Marchande d’amour. Copperplate print. Designer: Hippolyte 
Lebas. French, Jouy, about 1817 
XXXIX. Les Monuments du Midi. Copperplate print. Designer: Hippolyte 
Lebas. Engraver: J. Mallet. French, Jouy, about 1818 
XL. Floral print. Polychrome from woodblocks. Stamp: Manufacture de J. R. 
Wetter ft. sa Compagnie 4 Orange Bon Teint. 1766. French, Orange, 
1766-1775. See text, p. 61. In this pattern of white roses on a pink 
ground, it would be necessary to employ resist or discharge dye process 
before block printing 
XLI. Trellis pattern. Polychrome block print. French, Jouy(?), about 1778 
Trellis pattern. Polychrome block print. French, Bordeaux(?), 1775- 
1785 
XLII. Trellis pattern. Polychrome block print. French, Jouy, about 1785 
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XLII. Floral print with birds, picotage ground. Polychrome from woodblock. 
French, 1787-1789 
Pivoines et tulipes. Polychrome block print. French, Nantes, about 
1788 

XLIV. Les Gilets. Polychrome block print. Stamp: J. P. Meilier & Cie, 
Beautiran prés Bordeaux. Bon Teint. French, 1788-1790 
Trellis pattern. Polychrome block print. Stamp: J. P. Meillier & Cie, 
Beautiran prés Bordeaux. French, about 1785 

XLV. Floral pattern. Polychrome block print. Stamp: Manufacture de S.D.M. 
Oberkampf et Compagnie a Jouy en Josas. Bon Teint. SMO (inter- 
laced). French, Jouy, 1775-1785. Courtesy of Miss Elizabeth Tower 
Floral pattern. Polychrome block print. Stamp: Manufacture de Ober- 
kampf 4 Jouy prés Versailles. Bon Teint. French, Jouy, about 1800. This 
type of pattern was produced continuously from about 1770 until the 
early years of the nineteenth century 

XLVI. Sprig pattern with picotage ground. Polychrome block print. French, 
Jouy, 1770-1775 
Floral pattern. Polychrome block print. French, Jouy, about 1789 

XLVII. Sprig pattern designed in the style of Pillement. Polychrome block 
print. French, Jouy(?), 1775-1785 

Sprig pattern. Polychrome block print. French, Jouy(?), about 1785 

XLVIII. Floral chinoiserie designed in the style of Pillement. Polychrome 
print. French, about 1785 

XLIX. Floral patterns. Polychrome block prints. French interpretations of In- 
dian motives, about 1785 

L. Floral chinoiserie in the style of Pillement. Polychrome block print. French, 
1775-1785 

LI. Chinoiserie. Polychrome copper cylinder print. French, about 1840 

Chinoiserie. Polychrome block print. French, Jouy, about 1780 

LIT. Floral pattern. Polychrome block print. French, 1775-1785. In a color 
scheme of this type, a resist or discharge dye process is necessary to 
produce a light ground for the block print 

LIT. Floral chinoiserie in the style of Pillement. Polychrome block print. 
French, about 1785 

LIV. Floral chinoiserie in the style of Pillement. Monochrome block print. 
French, about 1785 

LV. Floral chinoiserie in the style of Pillement. Polychrome block print. 
French, about 1785 
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LVI. Plant forms. Polychrome block print. French, about 1785 

LVII. Floral pattern. Polychrome copperplate print, details painted. French, 
about 1785 
Floral pattern. Polychrome block print. French, about 1785 

LVIII. Floral patterns. Polychrome block prints. French, about 1785 

LIX. Chinoiserie in the style of Pillement. Copperplate print. French, Jouy(?), 
1785-1790 

LX. Chinoiserie in the style of Pillement. Copperplate print. French, Jouy(?), 
1785-1790 

LXI. Chinoiserie. Copperplate print. French or English, about 1785 

LXII. Chinoiserie. Copperplate print. French, Jouy or Nantes, about 1786 

LXIII. Chinoiserie. Monochrome block print. French, 1785-1790 

LXIV. Balloon pattern. Polychrome block print. French, 1785-1790. Details 
in resist or discharge dye process 

LXV. Basket and bird motives. Polychrome block print. French, about 1790 

LXVI. Striped pattern with medallions and flowers. Polychrome block print 
with details in resist or discharge dye process. French, 1785-1790. The 
Perrenod factory at Melun produced a similar pattern of which there is 
a piece in the Mulhouse Museum 

LXVII. Floral motives with arabesques. Copperplate print. French, Nantes(?), 
1785-1790. The floral urn in this pattern is after Jean Baptiste Mon- 
noyer (1636-1690) 

LXVIII. Pictorial print from copperplate. French, Nantes(?), 1788-1793. 
This subject seems to owe its inspiration to the works of Voltaire and 
Necker 

LXIX. Apothéose de Necker. Copperplate print. French, Nantes, 1788-1793 

LXX. Pictorial print. Polychrome copperplate, details painted. French, period 
of the Directory, 1795-1799 

LXXI. Pictorial print. Polychrome copperplate, details painted. French, period 
of the Directory, 1795-1799 

LXXII. Hanging. Branch pattern. Polychrome block print. Stamp: Manufac- 
ture de Hartmann et fils associes de Soehnee Vainé et Cie a Munster. 
Haut Rhin. French, Alsace (Munster), 1799. See text, p. 56 

LXXIII. Le Carrousel. Copperplate print. French, Nantes(?), about 1800 

LXXIV. Achille reconnu par Ulysse. Copperplate print. French, Nantes, about 
1825 

LXXV. Lafayette. Copperplate print. French, Alsace, 1825-1830 

LXXVI. Mezzari. Polychrome block print. Italian, Genoese, about 1840 
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Plate 
LXXVII. Floral pattern after Indian models. Monochrome block print. Span- 


ish or Portuguese, 1775-1785 

LXXVIII. Floral pattern. Polychrome block print. Spanish, middle of XVIII 
century. Fragment of a piece bearing the stamp of a royal factory 

Floral pattern. Polychrome block print. Portuguese, middle of 

XVIII century 

LXXIX. Floral prints. Polychrome from woodblocks. Portuguese, middle of 
XVIII century 

LXXX. Pastoral. Copperplate print. Signed: Collins Woolmer, 1765. English, 
XVIII century. See text, p. 79 

LXXXI. Maypole Dance. Copperplate print. English, about 1765. From a 
curtain that hung in a Boston house during the Revolution 

LXXXII. Penn’s Treaty with the Indians. Copperplate print. English, about 
1800 , 

LXXXIII. Charles I and Henrietta Maria. Copperplate print. English, XVIII- 
XIX century 

LXXXIV. Sprig patterns from the Peel Works, Lancashire, England. Poly- 
chrome block prints, late XVIII century. See text, p. 80 

LXXXV. Prints from the Peel Works, Lancashire, England. Branch pattern. 
Polychrome block print. About 1815. Medallion pattern. Block print. 
Designed to commemorate Nelson’s victory of the Battle of the Nile. 
1798 

LXXXVI. Column pattern. Polychrome block print. English, about 1804 

LXXXVII. Medallion. Polychrome block print, glazed. English, early XIX 
century 

LXXXVIII. Floral pattern. Polychrome cylinder print. Stamp: John Lowe & 
Company. English, about 1830 

LXXXIX. Giroflé Girofla, Two-tone cylinder print. English, about 1850 

XC. Pictorial print. Monochrome copper cylinder print. English interpretation 
of a French revolutionary subject, about 1850 

XCI. Floral print. Two-tone block print. Blue on white. American, 1700-1750 
Fragment of resist-dyed linen. American, XVIII century. From the col- 
lection of the Philadelphia Museum 

XCII. Vauxhall. Polychrome block print. Designer: Harry Wearne. American, 
about 1925. Printed in England 
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HISTORY 
OF THE MANUFACTORY 
AT JOUY 


INTRODUCTION 


THE art of printed cotton or toile imprimée—that charming caprice that 
dominated French fashions of the eighteenth century—may be summed 
up for posterity in a single name: Christophe-Philippe Oberkampf, the 
epic founder of the manufactory at Jouy. But just as Philippe de Lasalle 
and Reveillon, though outstanding figures in their respective industries of 
silk and wallpaper, are not alone in production, it would be unjust to the 
memory of this great industrialist to isolate him from the general move- 
ment in which he was the chief actor, or to remove his name from the 
time-honored annals of printed cottons,* which under the guidance of his 
inspired genius reached the zenith of their glory. All history is inter- 
related. Except for the prohibitive edicts which during three reigns 
served to maintain among women of fashion the vogue for Indian prints, 
the Jouy manufacture might never have attained its amazing success. 
The biography of Oberkampf opens with a preliminary chapter that 
might well be entitled, in the words of Rabelais, “Comment les femmes 
ordinairement appétent choses défendues.”f 

Toward the middle of the eighteenth century fashion turned its atten- 
tion to the cotton fabrics that were being brought into the country by 
vessels plying between the shores of France and the Far East. These 
were the fine Indian cottons, dyed or painted, with the infinite patience 
of the Orient, in the most varied and iridescent colors, large panels of 
arborescent branches where the flora of India—mangrove, poppy, tulip, 
pomegranate, anemone, carnation, chrysanthemum, rose, peony, thorn 
apple, magnolia—bloomed in a dazzling array of loveliness. The native 
artist, however, did not limit himself to floral motives; sometimes he 
chose scenes from Indian poetry or religion, an episode from the Rama- 

* While the term “printed cotton” has been used, the fabric was sometimes pure cotton, some- 
times cotton and linen, and often, in the early days, pure linen. In this translation, however, it has 


been considered simpler to use the one inclusive term.—Ed. Note. 
+ “How most women love forbidden fruit!” 
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yana, or again, he devoted himself to portraying the intimate life of the 
Mogul princes and their courts or the Europeans in their counting-houses 
at Surat or Madras. The most beautiful of these fabrics, which the In- 
dians termed chittes and the French merchants described as perses,* 
were produced at Patna, at Seronge, at Tuticorin, at Madras, Nega- 
patam, Palkot, and Sadraspatman. 

From here they were shipped on the vessels of the Compagnie des 
Indes or sent by the Persian Gulf and carried over the caravan routes of 
Ispahan, Bagdad, and Asiatic Turkey. The gay colors, the striking deco- 
rative quality, and the exotic character of these delicate cotton prints 
created a furore. It was about the year 1658 when they first appeared at 
the Fair of Saint-Germain; here they were noticed by the journalist Loret 
among the merchandise and the gay wares displayed in the little wooden 
booths: 


Antiques, trifles, 
Bonbons, silks and laces, 
Indiennes, and screens. 


From this time on they were used as furniture covering and draperies; 
rooms were hung with them and they were fashioned also into dressing 
gowns.t On every side there was such a demand for Surates, Patnas, and 
Calancas that the material became scarce and expensive. Some artisans, 
therefore, conceived the idea of copying the imported fabrics according 
to the process brought back by travelers in the Orient, and thus the 
native industry of French indiennest was created. 

Workshops opened up on every side: in the provinces of Poitou, Sain- 
tonge, Comtat, Vivarais, Languedoc, Dauphiné,§ and probably also in 
Normandy and Provence. To reduce the handwork the French simplified 
the Oriental process, first printing the design on the cloth by means of 
engraved blocks such as had been used for the crudely executed popular 
prints and for certain inexpensive materials since the early Middle Ages.|| 


* cf. H. Clouzot, Les Toiles peintes de Inde. Gazette des Beaux-Arts, Oct., 1912. 

+ Also termed indiennes. 

+The French term “indiennes” refers to their adaptation of certain fabrics printed in India; it 
has been deemed wise to use the French expression throughout the translation—Ed. Note. 

§ Nothing is known as to the location of the first indienne workshops. The existence of this in- 
dustry in the provinces cited is known only through records connected with the first foreign workers 
who settled there after 1685. 

|| Despite assertions to the contrary, the East Indians of the seventeenth century were unac- 
quainted with the woodblock process. They used pounce like the embroiderers. In Europe, on the 
contrary, dominotiers, or dealers in colored papers, employed engraved wood for all kinds of uses. 
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As early as 1675 the little town of Chatellerault boasted its cloth printer. 
Thanks to these more expeditious methods, the fabrics produced in the 
French workshops, while lacking the charm of the originals, were much 
less costly than those imported from India. People of small means in- 
dulged in these imitations. Women of the middle class and of the peasant 
population dressed at small cost like women of fashion. 

For four or five years (1675-1680) the vogue for indiennes continued. 
At the end of this period the fashion experienced a momentary eclipse, 
apparently for no other cause than a caprice of public taste. But this 
change in feminine costume created sufficient protest to call forth in the 
Almanac of 1681 a satirical reference in a rhymed dialogue entitled “Les 
Regrets de la damoiselle de toile pour le départ de la mode des toiles.” 


La damoiselle de toile 
Faut-il que ma disgrace aille jusqu’a ce poin 
Que de vous voir partir, cher objet de mais soins. 
Belle mode des toile demeurez a Paris, 
Et n’alez pas troter dans les autres pais. 


La mode des toiles 


Contre mon naturel depuis quatre ou sincq ans 
Jay débité des toile aux petit et au grans. 

I] faut que an autre lieu je cour promptement 
Faire des damoiselle par mes abillemens.* 


This passing of the vogue for printed cottons proved nevertheless to 
be a false alarm. The imdiennes retained their popularity to such an ex- 
tent that all other dress and upholstery materials suffered in consequence. 
Manufacturers of silk, velvet, drapery, tapestry, haberdashery, trim- 
ming, etc., declared themselves ruinedt and as the result of their reiter- 
ated protests Claude Lepeletier, Colbert’s successor as comptroller-gen- 
eral of finance, not only prohibited the importation of Indian fabrics but 
by a stroke of the pen suppressed all the workshops which had been 


* The original French spelling is left unchanged. 


The lady of toile The vogue for toiles 
Must my misfortune reach so far For many years against my will 
That I from thee must part, dear object of my care? I’ve retailed prints to small and great 
Sweet mode de toile, flee not away I now must haste another place to fill 
Dwell here in Paris, with us stay. With ladies whom my toiles create. 


V. Champier, Les Anciens Almanachs illustrés, Paris, 1886, pl. XVIII. 
+ The arrival, in the winter of 1685, of a shipload of printed cottons ruined the market for 
woolen goods and caused a strike. (Correspondance des Intendants, 20 février.) 
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established in the realm* for the production of printed cottons. The Edict 
of October 26, 1686, ordered the destruction of all blocks used in print- 
ing, prohibited the sale after December 1, 1687, of all printed cottons, 
whether Indian importations or French copies, and ordained that any 
such found in the shops be burned and the merchants fined 3,000 livres. 
There was no apparent thought given to the sacrifice of a young and 
thriving industry of which the products, intended wholly for popular con- 
sumption, gave no hint of its immense future. 

This time “la damoiselle de toile” had no recourse but to quit France; 
the Edict of 1686, closely following the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, which forced hundreds of artisans to emigrate, carried the secrets 
of the India printing process into foreign countries. 

A few years later, in 1690, England saw her first print works established 
at Richmond by the French refugee, Cabannes. In 1686 Etienne Dutitre 
of Sedan, Jean Lafosse of Metz, and Jean Durand of Montpellier estab- 
lished themselves in Berlin; Daniel Sabatiery at Bremen; Daniel Vasserot 
of Queyras (Hautes-Alpes), with his nephews, Antoine Fazy, André 
Michéli, Daniel and Pierre Vasserot, in 1691 set up a factory at Geneva; 
and finally in 1688 the Saintongeois, Jacques de Luze, with the du Pas- 
quier brothers and Jérémie Pourtalés of La Salle (Gard), founded in the 
canton of Neuchatel the famous factory of Bied, whose workers were 
gathered from Switzerland, Germany, Alsace, and even Portugal. 

Twenty or thirty years later in these less autocratically controlled 
countries, the industry, so unfortunately driven from France, had devel- 
oped and prospered to such an extent that the painted cottons of Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and Holland rivaled the chittes of India. 

This was the only result of the Edict of 1686 and a score of similar 
proclamations. So slightly were the sale and the consumption of indiennes 
affected that at the beginning of the eighteenth century printed fabrics 
were more common than ever. The Compagnie des Indes continued to 
unload entire cargoes, consigned from its factories at Pondicherry or 
Surat to clients who had placed with them orders for bed sets, robes, 
furnishings, and table linen of the most beautiful and sumptuous descrip- 
tion. 

* Not only do we lack authentic records regarding these factories prior to 1686, but we have no 
knowledge of any samples tracing back to this period. The only cotton printer whose name is 
known is Grieux, working at Chatellerault in 1675. (cf. Rambaud, Pharmacie en Poitou, p. 418.) 

+ cf. E. Depitre, La Toile peinte en France au XVIIe et au XVIII siécles. Industrie, commerce, 


prohibition. 1912. In 8°. All economic questions regarding toile peinte are treated with an authority 
and exactitude which excuse us from laying stress on them here. 
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What is more, the difficulty of obtaining these goods had an effect 
diametrically opposed to that anticipated by the authors of the edicts. 
The mode for printed fabrics was at its inception only a passing fancy, 
which in time would have died a natural death; as forbidden fruit they 
inevitably became the one thing desired by every woman of fashion. The 
craze in its intensity became almost madness. The cotton printing process 
was carried on openly in the enclosure of the Temple and in the court 
of St. Benoit.* A few isolated lawbreakers were seized at Melle (1699), 
at Orange, and at Paris (Faubourg Saint-Jacques in 1702), but as a rule 
investigation proved futile. The workers, warned in advance, would cease 
printing for a time, only to take it up again with greater zest than before. 
As for the sale, nothing could stop it. Secret warehouses were established 
in the enclosure of Saint Jean de Latran in 1705, in the enclosure of the 
Arsenal, in the Palais Royal in 1708, and even at Versailles, where a 
certain merchant installed one which permitted him to carry on quite 
openly the sale of his merchandise at Fontainebleau in 1705, while the 
court was in residence. At all the frontiers foreign merchants, their busi- 
ness more and more flourishing, brought in bales of goods. In the Dau- 
phiné district, Swiss prints were smuggled into the country by the notori- 
ous Mandrin and his crew. 

The couriers of the Embassy in Flanders and in Artois brought in 
Holland prints; passengers disembarked at Havre and Dieppe dressed 
from head to foot in English prints. The health commissioners at Mar- 
seilles imported prints from the Levant under protection of the quaran- 
tine officials. Seizures and bonfires failed to arrest the wave of invasion. 
In spite of the edicts the supply was ample to meet the demand of every 
feminine whim.t 

This little war, lasting seventy-six years, more exciting than that of the 
“beaver hat,” was marked by dramatic incidents in both camps. The 


* Letter from d’Argenson to the Comptroller-General: “I have heard that there are in this city 
two places where is carried on openly the painting of cottons, of every kind; one is the Temple, 
and the other the courtyard of Saint-Benoit which belongs to the monastery of Val-de-Grace” (Oct. 
I, 1701). 

+ Letter of d’Argenson to the Comptroller-General, Nov. 8, 1705. Le Livre commode des adresses 
of 1698 contains the announcement that one Petit, chief of “le Chevalier du guet,” trades in 
indiennes. 

+It must be noted, however, that all these measures, apparently of such severity, were executed 
chiefly “on paper” and that remittance of fines or laxity of enforcement was almost a general rule. 
It was only the smugglers arrested at the frontiers who paid with liberty, and sometimes even with 
life, for their clandestine transactions. This latter situation was one of the factors which drew 


partisans to the cause of free manufacture. 
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Commissioner Barillon at Pau, meeting in the street a villager wearing 
an old apron made of printed cotton, tore it from her and burned it at 
once in the forge of a near-by blacksmith. The Marquise de Nesle, from 
whom four pieces of indienne were seized by the inspectors and cut into 
bits, appeared a few days later at the Tuileries in a dressing gown of like 
material. 

An attempt to control Parisians and provincials was made by the issu- 
ance of more than thirty decrees from 1686 to 1750. Guards at the gates 
of the city disrobed delinquents; in a single day eight or nine hundred 
dresses were seized and burned in the streets, while women merely ap- 
pearing at their windows dressed in contraband material were sentenced. 
Jurés of the weavers and silk manufacturers entered houses to seize the 
furniture. An edict of 1717 even threatened with the galleys persons 
found to have introduced contraband goods or to have given refuge to 
smugglers. But this rigorous treatment served only to redouble the enthu- 
siasm. Forbidden to display their costumes at the play or at the Tuileries, 
the élégantes wore them at their country houses. Madame de Pompadour 
furnished with indiennes an entire apartment at Bellevue, and the wives 
of the commissioners entrusted with the execution of the edicts were the 
first to parade their printed cottons. The total value of printed fabrics 
produced illegally or smuggled from abroad amounted in a single year to 
the incredible sum of sixteen million francs! * 

The question became a national one. The ministers, who in apartments 
furnished with imported prints deliberated on the wisdom of continuing 
prohibitive measures, at length decided to yield. November 9, 17509, all 
restrictions were officially removed. Factories opened everywhere in 
France. The passion for indiennes, developed under the prohibitive 
edicts, was so deeply rooted that, strange as it may seem, they retained 
their popularity despite the ease with which they could be obtained. 


I 
THE most celebrated of the factories established at this time—the only 
one, perhaps, that may be said to have an enduring memory since its 
name will always be associated with printed cottons—is that of Jouy, 
although it is by no means the oldest. 
Before definitely raising the ban, the government relaxed its rigor to a 
certain degree, and many industrialists profited thereby. Among those 


*It should be noted that in the eighteenth century it was no longer the cheapness of printed 
cottons which caused their popularity; on the contrary, the Dictionnaire de Trévoux says, “A beau- 
tiful Persian print costs more than a piece of silk.” 
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already established was Jean Rudolph Wetter, who about the year 1745 
opened some workshops at the free port of Marseilles, where he employed 
seven hundred workmen and some excellent designers recruited from the 
local academy of painting. Lescouvet, having obtained the necessary 
authorization, was making reserve prints at Beauvais, as were the broth- 
ers Francois and Thomas René Danton, located at Angers in 1753. Louis 
Langevin had opened a factory at Nantes in 1758 and Abraham Frey at 
Notre-Dame de Bondeville, near Rouen. Others were operating in Lor- 
raine, in Barrois, in the town of Montélimar, in the Comtat-Venaissin, a 
papal territory, and especially in the little republic of Mulhouse where 
Koechlin, Schmaltzer, and Dollfus had founded in 1746 the celebrated 
manufactory known as “la Cour de Lorraine.” 

Oberkampf, at the time that freedom was granted to manufacturers, 
had been in France for about a year. He had traveled considerably and 
had served a series of apprenticeships by means of which he had gained a 
thorough knowledge of all the processes of printing and dyeing then in 
use. 

His father, Philippe-Jacob Oberkampf, himself a dyer* and the son of 
a Wurtemberg dyer, had passed his youth going from one atelier to an- 
other seeking the secrets of manufacturing. When a wandering life ceased 
to appeal to him, he established himself at Wiesenbach in the marquisate 
of Anspach and there married Anne-Madeleine Sehm, daughter of a land- 
scape gardener on the estate of Count Hohenlohe, where was born on 
June 11, 1738, Christophe-Philippe Oberkampf, the future founder of 
Jouy.t Some years later, an establishment in Klosterheilbronn, a factory 
for dyeing and printing flannels in two colors, offered him a position 
which he accepted in 1744; here, without abandoning his interest in 
wools, he studied carefully the processes of imdienne technique and dis- 
covered a means of printing in blue on a white ground. This process, 
regarded until then as impossible of realization (resist dyeing only was 
known), was the origin of his small fortune: in 1749 J. Ryhinert em- 
ployed him in his manufactory of Petit Bale, on the banks of the Teich. 

* The business of dyeing in bon teint was handed down from father to son. Philippe-Jacob, born 
in 1714, was the son of Mathéus, born in 1684, and a grandson of Stephen, born in 1653. 

+ The other children of Philippe-Jacob were Frédéric, born 1740, died Dec. 10, 1798, and a daugh- 


ter, who married Jean Widmer who was later associated with the elder Oberkampf in the establish- 
ment of the manufactory of Othmarsingen. 

¢ Ryhiner left a diary covering the years 1766-1785 which is of the greatest importance as re- 
gards the history of cotton printing. It is preserved in the library of the Société industrielle of Mul- 
house and has been printed in part by Dollfus-Ausset in Matériaux pour la coloration des étoffes, 


1865. 
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It was there that the boy Oberkampf, at the age of eleven, began his 
apprenticeship. He continued it at Loerrach—about six miles from Basel 
—where his father, who had finished his engagement with Ryhiner, 
opened a factory in an old paper mill. This venture of 1752 did not prove 
successful; the establishment had scarcely opened when Oberkampf was 
obliged to abandon it to a new proprietor,* and father and son, shoulder- 
ing their packs, started on foot for Switzerland. Arriving at their destina- 
tion, they entered the manufactory of Schaffisheim near Lenzburgy in 
1753, where the youth remained as an engraver for a year, until his father 
was able to establish himself in Aarau, and offered to take him into part- 
nership. 

For two years he worked in the parental shops, where, it appears, some 
indiennes, very good for that period, were being produced.i At the end of 
this time, realizing that he had nothing more to learn, he resolved to start 
work on his own account and entered the Cour de Lorraine manufactory 
as an engraver. The directors, however, failed to retain his services, for 
he soon accepted a position in Paris with Cottin, who engaged him as a 
colorist at a wage of twenty-four livres a week. 

This atelier, founded by an Englishman named Cabannes, in the li- 
censed enclosure of the Arsenal, Cour des Princes, was a very inferior 
workshop. Its director, Cottin, who printed cheap material with poor 
dyes,§ had twice failed; he paid his employees very small wages, but this 
did not prevent his ownership of a second establishment in the Clos 
Payen, another licensed locality in the Faubourg Saint-Marcel, through 
which ran two tributaries of the Biévre. 

At the time when Oberkampf was producing excellent indiennes in fast 
colors|| for Cottin, Abraham Guerne de Tavannes, the Guardian of the 
Financial Archives at Versailles, learning through his official connections 
that an edict would shortly be signed removing the prohibition on cotton 
printing, hastened to establish a factory in advance of his competitors. 

* Kupfer, formerly engaged in cotton printing at Berne. 

} The director was named Brutelle. 

t After the departure of his son, Philippe-Jacob continued in business at Aarau for some time, 
until his daughter’s marriage to an engraver, Jean Widmer; in 1760, he moved the business to 
Othmarsingen near Lenzburg. 

§ “I have also some examples of the first production of an industry established in Paris in 1754 
by two merchants named Cottin and Cabannes; it is incredible that the name toiles peintes could 
have been applied to such daubs.” L’Art de peindre et @imprimer les Indiennes, by B. (1800), p. ix. 


|| In his notes Oberkampf claims to have printed a hanging for Madame de Pompadour at the 
Arsenal, 
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This modest establishment, located in the rue de Seine Saint-Marcel, 
engaged as engraver Frédéric Oberkampf, who had come to Paris for 
the express purpose of joining his brother, and shortly after, Tavannes 
offered to Christophe-Philippe its entire management. This was the first 
great step in his career. The young industrialist accepted on condition 
that the factory be moved to a more favorable site outside of Paris, his 
choice being Jouy-en-Josas, near Versailles, on the banks of the Biévre, 
the waters of which were credited, rightly or wrongly,* with certain 
qualities indispensable to dyeing. In this wooded valley closed in by the 
Aqueduct of Buc,f a countryside that recalled to him the slopes of 
Aargau, the young Bavarian rented a tiny cottage near the old stone 
bridge, and some meadow land for drying his cottons. The house was too 
small to accommodate even his copper vat and Oberkampf himself was 
obliged to sleep on a printing table. In this house, on March 1, 1760, was 
produced the first print, of which he was not only the designer but en- 
graver, printer, and dyer as well. 

The beginnings were difficult. Tavannes had but little money and his 
associate still less. Thanks, however, to a silk merchant, Levasseur of 
Verville, who offered financial aid in return for the exclusive privilege of 
the Paris agency, the enterprise weathered the first two years with fair 
success. In 1761 the staff, which aside from Oberkampf and his brother, 
who supervised all the handwork, included only Hafner, an excellent 
printer sent by the elder Oberkampf, and Ulrich Bossert, a skilled en- 
graver from Aarau, produced thirty-six hundred pieces, a bare fourth of 
what might have been sold, owing to the great popularity of the new 
indiennes. Unfortunately Levasseur, who was in charge of the commer- 
cial part of the business, managed to force out Tavannes§ and extracted 
from Oberkampf a promise to give up half his interest in the profits. This 
would have meant certain ruin if Jhe. Alexandre Sarrazin Demaraise, a 
former Guardian of the Woods and Forests of Grenoble, had not taken 
hold of the business just at the time when the papers were about to be 

* Wrongly, according to modern science. 

+ In the Feuilles d’Automne is found a poem entitled “Biévre” to which Victor Hugo has given as 
inscription the well-known phrase of Fénelon: “A horizon made for the utmost delight of the eye.” 
The poem begins as follows: “Yes, this is indeed the valley, the calm and somber valley.” 

+ The equipment was installed by Abraham Louis Perrenond, a Swiss joiner, the value of whose 


services had been recognized by Oberkampf at the Arsenal. “Master Perrenond,” he writes, “remained 
at Jouy until 1794 and installed at that place the first calendering mill and the first mechanical 


beater.” 
§ Tavannes sold his rights for 6,200 livres. 
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drawn up, and, after a prolonged lawsuit,* reduced to a minimum Levas- 
seur’s interest in its affairs. Following a general appraisal a new company 
was formed in 1763 under the firm name of Sarrazin Demaraise, Ober- 
kampf et Cie; Frédéric Oberkampf preferred not to become a member of 
the firm but to draw a fixed salary. 

The experimental days were over. Oberkampf, now able to enlarge his 
staff, obtained the services of the engraver, Ludwig Rordorf, and the 
printer, Jean Schramm, 7 his old associate in the Petit Bale. November 7, 
1764, saw the first stone of a new building laid. One by one, sheds covered 
the bed of the river; its course was straightened, and its banks shored up 
with heavy timbers. Two years later the works were housed in the new 
building. Printers, secondary printers or “pencilers,” retouchers, engrav- 
ers, and dyers had their own separate and well-arranged quarters, and 
there were warehouses to receive the new cottons and finished indiennes. 
Oberkampf built a house for himself close by the entrance gate of the 
factory from which he could watch the employees going to and from 
work, and where, at his door, hung the bell which for many years he him- 
self rang to announce the opening and closing of the factory. 

Demaraise, who had financed the undertaking, directed the salesroom 
in Paris, first at the rue des Mauvaises Paroles and afterwards in 1767 at 
the hétel Jabach, rue Neuve-Saint-Méry. Oberkampf contributed only 
his technical knowledge and his industrial activity. But the young Bava- 
rian was the soul of the enterprise and it was his conspicuous profes- 
sional abilities, his energy and moral strength, and the simplicity of his 
manners, which made of him a sort of “poor Richard” and gave him an 
extraordinary influence over his employees, to which the enterprise owed 
its marvelous prosperity. By 1770 the business had increased to such an 
extent that Oberkampf was able to set aside 30,000 livres from his profits 
to buy for his brother an indienne manufactory which was for sale at 
Corbeilt and, in addition, 150,000 livres for the necessary initial ex- 
penses. 

*The famous Robert Lindet drew up an account for Levasseur upon this occasion by which 
Demaraise and Oberkampf fared very badly. It cost 72,000 livres to buy out Levasseur. 

{ Jean Schramm remained forty-six years, until his death, October 12, 1809, at the head of the 
printing department at Jouy. One of the great factors contributing to Oberkampf’s success was the 
superiority of his workmen, all trained under his father at Othmarsingen and admitted to Jouy only 
upon presentation of his certificate. 

+ This manufactory had been founded by Baron, of Beauvais, in an excellent location; but it had 
not met with much success, Frédéric Oberkampf produced some very good prints here and, thanks 


to the prestige of his name, made a success of the materials stamped: Manufacture de toiles peintes 
et imprimées de Frédéric Oberkampf a Corbeil. Bon Teint. 
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This was a splendid reward for ten years of collaboration. Before leav- 
ing his brother’s establishment, Frédéric installed at Jouy the first ma- 
chine for printing from copperplates, on the model of those that he had 
seen operating in Switzerland; and undeniably in this way he repaid to a 
certain extent his own indebtedness, for, up to this time, all Jouy fabrics 
had been made by hand. 

The material, first carefully soaked, was placed on a float or pont, after 
which it was beaten with flails to remove the foreign matter; then it was 
passed on to the cylinder or mangle* to smooth the surface sufficiently to 
carry the impression. 

This accomplished, it was transferred to the well-lighted printing 
room, where it was stretched out on a solid cloth-covered table, and the 
pattern applied by hand with a pigment-coated wooden block, on which 
the design had been cut in high relief. A stroke of the mallet drove the 
color into the material and the worker—recoating the block from a color 
tray which an apprentice or ¢ireur replenished from the color-vat—con- 
tinued the process until the length of material was finished. When it was 
desired to produce a pattern in more than one color, the outline of the 
design was printed in black or red by means of a first block or moule, 
after which the piece was passed to the fillers or secondary printers who 
with new blocks superimposed additional colors in the outlined pattern. 
Small points placed in the corners of the blocks guided the printer in 
making a repeat of the pattern. There were indiennes of one, two, three, 
or four “hands,” according to the number of times the material passed 
through the hands of the workers. 

The cloth, once printed and passed through the drying room, was 
soaked in running water to remove the mordant salts; it was then milled, 
wrung out, and placed on a revolving frame for the garangage—the mad- 
der bath—that fixed the colors. The piece could then be said to be bon 
teint or of fast dye. It now remained only to soak it for another twenty- 
four hours, after which it was spread on the meadows where, fastened by 
small spikes at the four corners and along the selvedge, it was sprinkled 
occasionally to prevent its drying too rapidly. As a result, when business 
prospered, the fields around Jouy would suddenly blossom out in an array 
of marvelously brilliant and unexpected colors. When it finally began to 
bleach, it was taken in and submitted to a bath saturated with cow dung 
that cleared and brightened the colors. 


*In 1773 Oberkampf bought St. Martin’s mill, as motive power for his calendering machine. The 
wood rollers were the work of Perrenond. 
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When the pattern required several colors—for at first their knowledge 
of mordants* was limited to those producing black, red, rose, puce, or 
violet—the piece, after the madder bath, was taken to the retouchers’ 
room where skilled artisans grouped around a table presided over by a 
maitresse de table painted in with fine hair brushes the colors which, for 
lack of mordant, could not be printed from the plate, especially indigo 
blue and yellow oxide, which combined gave green.f These choice im- 
diennes, enhanced by hand-color work, naturally commanded a much 
higher price; but they had a variety and a charm impossible to achieve 
in block color-printing. 

Some additional processes were still necessary before the piece was 
ready for sale; to give it a luster similar to that of Persian prints, the — 
material, after being stiffened with starch and beeswax, was passed 
through the lissoir.£ The finished pieces were then placed in a press to 
reduce their bulk and to prepare them for packing. 

The first improvements inaugurated in the process at Jouy had to do 
with the engraving of the blocks. One of these was the introduction of the 
picotage ground. This new feature was attained by filling in the intervals 
of the design with points of brass wire, set in the block, which, in print- 
ing, produced a dotted ground (fond sablé) in the pattern. Another type 
of block devised was one in which the design, instead of being cut in relief 
on the surface, was formed by means of flexible bands of copper driven 
into the wood to withstand the shock of impression and these were bent 
to follow the outline of the design—in circles, ovals, arabesques, or 
leaves. When printed this gave a delicate threadlike outline, but in the 
open parts of the pattern spaces were faced with felt or at times with 
scraps of old hats; § this gave to such parts a solid color instead of merely 
an outline. ; 

At the same time the first mechanical processes made their appearance 
in handwork. The threshing of the material by flails was replaced by the 
beater (batterie); this, a long slab of wood worked back and forth by a 
water-wheel, subjected the folded material to the action of a paddle 
clapper that created an uproar which could be heard throughout the 

* Chemicals which, when applied to a fabric and united with the coloring matter, fix the dye as 
an insoluble color. 

+ The application of green as a single color was not discovered till 1810. From 1760 blue faience 
monotones were printed in fast colors according to the process of the elder Oberkampf. 


+A kind of movable lever ending in an agate roller. 
§ Hence the name of chapeautées plates given to this kind of block. 
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valley.* Then in 1770 the joiner mechanic, Perrenond, inventor of that 
chef d’ceuvre, constructed under the direction of Frédéric Oberkampf the 
first press for printing from copperplates. 

This was approximately the copperplate press of Abraham Bosse, more 
or less of the kind employed today by engravers and used in some cotton 
printing. The design, instead of being cut in relief on a block, was incised 
on metal plates; these were placed on a carriage, sliding back and forth 
under the pressure of a roller. The material, after receiving the impres- 
sion, was carried over a high wooden frame from which it fell into a 
basket placed near a furnace where the color and fabric dried rapidly. 
Fertile invention! Hand-block printing limited the dimension of a pat- 
tern to the width of a block that could be grasped by the hand of a 
worker. If a pattern of some size was desired, it was necessary to employ 
a number of blocks, often difficult to adjust perfectly and always costly 
to engrave. The metal-plate process replaced the small, monotonously 
repeated motives with large, freely designed patterns of flowers and 
foliage, or by an amusing succession of picturesque scenes grouped with 
a lively intricacy and devoid of the former tedium of repetition. At the 
same time line engraving permitted in the treatment of figure subjects a 
perfection of detail and a delicacy of execution impossible to attain in 
wood-carving. This new process, limited to one color, created the mode 
for camaieux rouges and other monochrome prints—blue, puce, or mauve. 

To introduce the new machine, Rordorf designed a tapestry pattern of 
large branches; this required a plate twenty by thirty inches which was 
engraved in aqua-fortis and line by Levasseur, the first copperplate en- 
graver employed at the works. This style was so well received that it was 
necessary to set up a second machine and prepare new plates. From 1782 
on, the number of designs engraved reached nearly a hundred, the cop- 
perplate printing amounting to 55,000 aunes§ in a total production of 
some 500,000 aunes. 

II 


In September, 1770, the Oberkampf brothers, having completed their 
ten years’ residence in France, obtained their letters of naturalization. 


* It was replaced in 1793 by a circular battery. 
+ At first the plates measured 3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 314 in. The length was eventually shortened by 


half. 
+ Copies of certain Indian designs required sometimes as many as 200 plates (Delormois, L’Art de 


faire Vindiennes, 1770, p. X)- is 
§ Obsolete French cloth measure which varied in length in different localities; approximately 46 


inches. 
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On July 6, 1774, Christophe-Philippe married, in the chapel of the Swed- 
ish Embassy, Marie-Louise Petineau, daughter of a Protestant merchant 
of Orléans. The Marquis de Beuvron, Francois d’Harcourt, Seigneur of 
Jouy, was godfather to their first daughter.* This marked the opening of 
an era of unparalleled prosperity in the history of the manufactory. 

The selection of a site at the gate of Versailles, a few leagues from 
Paris, was a stroke of genius on the part of Oberkampf. At a time when 
it was the fashion to be interested in national industries, when, more 
or less, every member of the nobility was the patron of some atelier, 
Jouy was a center of attraction for social leaders who delighted in fre- 
quenting the works; its world of workers, its infinite division of labor, 
its chief and assistant chief, its foreign director with his quaint simplicity 
ad la Rousseau, all piqued the curiosity quite as much as did the unusual 
size of its buildings and its ingenious mechanical appliances; the women 
went into ecstasies over the admirable equipment, so clean and well kept, 
that turned out under their eyes such vast quantities of dress materials, 
handkerchiefs, and draperies; and discovering from afar the drying 
meadows of Jouy ablaze with color, like the tulip fields of Holland, they 
would stop their coaches to give Oberkampf orders for new finery. 

The Duchess de Choiseul came to have a design copied for furniture; 
the Duke de Gontault had an Indian hanging so perfectly reproduced 
that the Court long believed it to be an original. A grande dame, having 
torn her Persian print dress, hastened to Jouy to have the damage re- 
paired, and the precious fabric was restored with such fidelity that it was 
impossible to detect the old from the new. 

The children of the King, the Count d’Artois and his brother, the 
Count de Provence, delighted in visiting the establishment, and even 
tried their hands at printing. The young Dauphine, Marie-Antoinette, 
scarcely older than her brothers-in-law, came and walked in the gardens 
so that she might hear Oberkampf and his companions speak German.t 

*This Protestant marriage, celebrated at the Swedish Embassy, recognized as foreign territory, 
was not regularized until seven years later in the Dutch Chapel. The family then had two children: 
Marie-Louise, called Julie, born Sept. 7, 1777, who later became Mme Feray, and Christophe, born 
Dec. 19, 1779, who died April 5, 1792. The godchild of the Marquis de Beuvron, Anne-Francoise- 
Julie, died in infancy. 

+ One wing of the principal building served as a sheltered drying-room; when weather permitted, 
the material, suspended from a series of racks fastened on the inside of the wall, floated the entire 
length of the facade to the ground floor and decked the manufactory in an odd medley of color. 


+ This was referred to by the Count d’Artois himself in June, 1816, when he visited the manu- 
factory of Corbeil. The Dauphine had lost at Jouy a watch that had been returned to her by the 
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The Trianon, Saint-Cloud, Bellevue, Montreuil, and other royal resi- 
dences were decorated with the indiennes of Jouy, and women paid as 
high as 240 livres for a dress of 714 aunes, printed on India percale. 

But what made this vogue an enduring success was the high standard 
maintained in its manufacture. We will discuss later the exceptional taste 
that distinguished the Oberkampf patterns—the mignonettes, sprig pat- 
terns, and attractive stripes combined with beautifully tinted grounds of 
blue, rose, puce, or bronze, and how at a period when most manufactories 
employed only engravers who did nothing but copy and recopy samples 
imported from England, Switzerland, Holland, or India, the Oberkampf 
factory had original designers of its own, rivaling those of Orange, the 
most distinguished in their region.* But from this point on it can be 
safely asserted that no factory could compete with Jouy either in the 
quality of its material or the fixity of its dyes. 

Jealous of his reputation and a firm believer in fast dyes, Oberkampf 
always refused to make use of the inferior colors demanded by certain 
buyers and thus could not avail himself of the greater variety of shades 
that enabled his rivals to produce patterns sometimes more attractive 
than his own. But the words “bon teint” stamped on each piece that left 
his shops was a proverbial truth so well established in commerce that the 
name of Jouy had become a synonym for fast dyes. Things came to such 
a pass that the manufactory at Clos Payen in 1789 devised this ingenious 
but fraudulent and insidious trade-mark: Manufacture de Vimeux et 
compagnie sur la riviére des Gobelins qui passe a Jouy. Bon teint. 

As for the toiles themselves, they defied all criticism. At first they were 
printed on cloths of linen and cotton called siamoises,f bought in Nor- 
mandy and in Beaujolais, or materials entirely of cotton, commonly called 
indiennes. But very soon Oberkampf decided to import his material di- 
rectly from India, something that his competitors had not yet dared to 
attempt. He became the most important client of the East India Com- 
pany, visiting London, where he purchased whole cargoes of muslins and 
percales, and Lorient, where that company had established a warehouse. 
At the same time, through his father and his brother-in-law, he procured 
tutor of the Oberkampf children. A handkerchief, design of 1773 or thereabouts, with alternate 
fleurs-de-lis and roses, and marked with the royal crown, would appear to relate to these visits. 

*This factory, according to Delormois in 1770, was without doubt the best in France; for in 
nearly all other factories their only designers were their engravers, who, by reason of tracing the 
designs on wood for engraving, inevitably considered themselves designers and passed as such. 


+A striped or checked fabric, taking its name from a fabric of silk and cotton introduced into 
France by a Siamese embassy sent to the court of Louis XIV. 
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materials of superior quality from Hérisau, from St. Gall, and from Win- 
terthur, and needing cottons of extra width and quality, not available else- 
where, for the printing of large designs for furniture, he had them made 
to order by the weavers of Aarau. This cloth was bleached at Aarau in 
order that it might arrive at Jouy ready for printing.* 

Such industrial efficiency could not fail to attract official encourage- 
ment. On the nineteenth of June, 1783—-without doubt at the instigation 
of Necker, patron of Demaraise—letters patent conferred on Jouy the 
title of Manufacture royale, with all the privileges attached thereto: the 
right to mark the goods with the arms of the King; to place over the 
principal entrance the inscription: Manufacture royale de toiles peintes ; 
to permit the doorkeeper to wear livery of royal colors and insignia; not 
to mention the exemption of the proprietor from military, sentinel, and 
patrol service, or the fact that his men were enjoined, under penalty of 
fine and imprisonment, from abandoning their work without a discharge, 
at the same time forbidding other manufactories from engaging such 
persons unless first assured of their discharge. 

Several years later, in March, 1787, Christophe-Philippe received let- 
ters of nobility. The Lutheran artisan of Aarau had a blazon composed 
by d’Hozier de Serigny, juge d’armes of the French nobility: azure, a 
silver column surmounted by a cock of the same; on a chef cousu gules, 
three annulets gold; with the motto: Recte et vigilanter. 

This period of Jouy, perhaps the most glorious and the most artistic, 
was no less rich in financial results. The annual profits, originally under 
ten thousand livres, soon exceeded a hundred thousand livres; and in 
several inventories between 1779 and 1789 amounted to five or six hun- 
dred thousand livres.f Oberkampf decided that he had worked long 
enough for his partner, and determined to secure this fortune for his own 
family. 

A cruel decision for Demaraise! By the terms of their partnership, first 
established under date of January 1, 1764, and without doubt renewed 
many times, the ownership was divided equally between the two mem- 
bers of the firm, and in case of the death of either during the term of the 
contract, the establishment became the property of the survivor. These 
terms, which were perfectly satisfactory when no one could foresee the 

* The establishment of Philippe-Jacob Oberkampf at Othmarsingen was in fact, at the beginning, 
a branch of Jouy for purchasing cottons, colors, and madder, engraving wood, supplying workers, 


etc. 
{ The Paris livre was equal to 25 cents. 
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extraordinary development of the enterprise, proved undesirable the 
moment it was realized that they might deprive the deceased partner’s 
family of an inheritance of several millions. Oberkampf was then fifty 
years of age. Having lost his first wife who, when only thirty-one, died of 
smallpox on the seventeenth of April, 1782, he married on the twenty- 
seventh of March, 1785, Anne-Michelle-Elisabeth Massieu, the daughter 
of a Protestant merchant of Caen. Their first son, Alphonse, was born 
January 6, 1786. Besides the two children of his first marriage, Julie and 
Christophe, he educated as well his two brothers-in-law, Petineau the 
elder and James Petineau, and his nephew, Samuel Widmer, a pupil of 
Charles and of Berthollet, who gave promise of becoming a chemist of 
distinction. He felt, therefore, that he could not let this valuable prop- 
erty pass out of the family. 

On the twenty-seventh of July, 1787, Oberkampf advised his partner 
of his decision. “Providence,” he wrote, “gave me the knowledge, and 
caused it to bear fruit. I would fail essentially in what I owe my family 
did I not find a sure means of transmitting these benefits to them in the 
form of a useful and honorable settlement. It is time to consider this. 
I am fifty years of age, and cannot act too quickly to confirm and 
strengthen the assurance of such settlement, nor can this be done with 
certainty so long as I have a partner.’”’ As compensation, the contract 
having expired December 31, 1785, Oberkampf offered to Demaraise a 
renewal of the terms for four years under the condition that on the dis- 
solution of the partnership December 31, 1789, he should become the sole 
owner of the establishment. 

Demaraise was in despair. Nevertheless, after a rather heated ex- 
change of letters in which expressions of reproach and ingratitude natu- 
rally figured, he was obliged to accept a situation which it was impossible 
for him to alter. In September, however, amicable relations were restored 
and he wrote to Oberkampf: “Each, my dear colleague, has his own point 
of view. I do not take exception to yours. It shows sagacity and foresight, 
perhaps as much for one as for the other; but in a partnership of so many 
years’ standing, it costs dearly to sever the ties of an attachment that, 
all interest aside, has constituted the greatest happiness of my life, and 
one that I had firmly believed only death could terminate.” 

The dissolution of the partnership was definitely effected on December 
31, 1789. The capital of the firm amounted to “8,828,094 F. 18 s. 2 d.”* 


* Francs, sols, and deniers. 
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Demaraise had for his share nearly four and a half millions—fairly good 
interest on the fifty or sixty thousand livres that he invested in the enter- 
prise—sufficient in any case to lighten his regrets. But political events 
more than anything else enabled him to forget the bitterness of his forced 
retirement. Scarcely had his “dear colleague” completed his first year of 
independent business when the Revolution broke. 

Certainly if ever the commercial genius of Oberkampf had to prove 
itself, it was during this troubled period when in spite of the mode for 
these déshabillés d’indiennes of the new égalité régime, business was re- 
duced to disastrous levels that swept the manufactory to the brink of 
ruin. But from the outset the cautious manufacturer adapted himself to 
the new ideas. Prints from a copperplate engraved by Huet, celebrating 
the Féte of the Fédération, circulated by the hundred throughout France. 
As rapidly as events occurred, he availed himself of them as opportune 
expressions of patriotism; and if his devotion to the revolutionary cause 
appeared perhaps to the Republicans of Jouy less bon teint than his indt- 
ennes, his purse—open on every great occasion—enabled him to pass 
through this time of stress with little difficulty. In November, 1789, he 
gave 50,000 livres to the patriotic subscription; the year following he sub- 
scribed 2,000 livres to send ten volunteers to the Army of the North. In 
1793 he donated 5,000 livres to a fund for volunteers, 25,000 to the en- 
forced loan, and 60,000 to the national loan. In 1794 he subscribed 3,000 
livres toward the equipment of an officer and 16,500 as war contribution. 
With equal foresight and prudence, in November, 1791, he allowed him- 
self to be nominated Mayor of Jouy and placed his nephew, Widmer, at 
the head of the National Guard and of the Société populaire, of which 
his brother-in-law, Petineau, was the secretary. On April 11, 1794, he 
paid homage to the statues of Marat, Lepelletier-Saint-Fargeau, and 
Brutus, which were to replace the statues of the dethroned saints in the 
Temple of Reason. In short, he roused so little suspicion that the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety drew up a requisition which looks very much like 
a protection for the manufactory. 


Paris, the 3 floréal, year 2 of the Republic, one and indivisible. 

The Committee of Public Safety, by virtue of the decree of 27 germinal con- 
cerning measures of the general policy of the Republic, requires that the citi- 
zen Oberkampf shall continue, with his wife and his children, his operations, 
which have been recognized as of value to the Republic. 

The Members of the Committee of Public Safety: 

P. BARERE—COLLOT D’HERBOIS-—BILLAUD-VARENNE—CARNOT—R. LINDET. 
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But no human ingenuity could cope with the frightful depreciation of 
the paper money, or with the losses resulting from its establishment as 
legal tender, which permitted unscrupulous debtors to pay off their obli- 
gations with paper that was worth only a quarter of its face value. In 
vain Oberkampf conceived the idea of sending his brother-in-law to 
Lorient to purchase at the sales of the East India Company all the avail- 
able cotton, whatever the quantity might be, exchanging in this way his 
paper money for good percales that piled up in his storehouse.* In vain 
did he avail himself of the sales of national property in 1795 to buy the 
Bouviers farm near Saint-Cyr, which contained the source of the river 
Biévre, and three months later the attractive estate of Montcel, which is 
still in the possession of the family. From 1793 to 1796 no inventory 
could be taken; the result of his efforts could be listed only in losses. 

These unfortunate years, nevertheless, were not a total loss as far as 
the future of the manufactory was concerned. In the spring of 1791, 
Oberkampf, relying on the success of his new management, did not hesi- 
tate to lay the foundations of a large building, designed by the architect 
Toussaint Barré. Two years later the manufactory was housed in a build- 
ingy about 360 feet long with three stories and a mansard roof, and 
Samuel Widmer, who from this time on had charge of the technical side 
of the business, reorganized the works. 

On the large ground floor, the space on the west side, with eight win- 
dows, was reserved for the copperplate presses. The remaining space was 
given over to the principal workroom, that is, the block-printing section, 
comprising 132 tables arranged in two rows, and lighted by 88 windows. 
As each printer had his color-boy who prepared the blocks, the total 
number of persons working in this division was 264. Fastened to the 
ceiling at the end of each table was a rack with small rollers for the pur- 
pose of hanging and drying each length of material as it passed from the 
printing table. Through the center of this gallery hung with its many- 
hued fabrics ran a broad passageway for general circulation and the con- 
venience of the workers. 

The second floor comprised the quarters for the designers and the 
metal engravers, the sample room, the room for the woodblock cutters— 
a large hall running the entire length of the building, where thirty-six to 
forty artists worked continuously, the office for sorting the prints, the 

* The purchases of 1791 in Lorient, Rouen, and the Beaujolais district amounted to 1,400,000 


livres in cash. The same was true in 1792. 
+ The building remained standing until 1864. 
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room for the moules where were stored on shelves all woodblocks held 
in reserve,* and finally the room for the secondary printers, men and 
women, who occupied about forty tables. On the upper floor three hun- 
dred retouchers, in groups of ten or twelve, worked at tables symmetri- 
cally arranged. The remaining space on this floor served as a storeroom 
for white cottons, prepared for the press or already printed. Overhead, 
the attic formed an open gallery where prints of solid ground, hung hori- 
zontally from the selvedge, were dried. 

The older buildings, which completed the works, were reserved for 
offices, packing and salesrooms, drying and dyeing rooms, and a small 
annex for the preparation of the colors, where Samuel Widmer installed 
an assistant chemist. Near by, beyond the Biévre, was the first chemical 
bleachery, planned on the Berthollet system, that illustrious scholar him- 
self having presided at its installation in 1792. 

Finally, the year following, the establishment was further enlarged by 
the addition of the works at Essonnes, which Frédéric Oberkampf deeded 
back to his brother.+ This became an annex of Jouy, and was used chiefly 
for bleaching and dyeing, which required an abundance of water rarely 
found in the Biévre. There, as at Jouy, circular beaters were installed to 
replace the old type of 1770. Each of these beaters consisted of a rotating 
circular platform twelve feet in diameter, made of thick perforated 
planks, with a system of paddles above it; under a continual flow of 
water, five or six revolutions sufficed for milling and cleansing the mate- 
rial. All these improvements were crowned by an invention of Samuel 
Widmer, of an importance which, unsuspected at first, was to surpass by 
far all improvements dealing with the manufacture of indiennes. This 
was the roller-printing machine. 

The first experiments were made at Jouy in 1793, but, properly speak- 
ing, this was not an entirely new invention. As early as 1770¢ the Scotch- 
man, Thomas Bell, conceived the idea of using line engraving on metal 
cylinders and of mounting such cylinders on a calendering frame. Roller- 
printing was established not only in England, but at Amiens about 1775, 
Bonvalet was operating a cylinder machine for printing woolens. The 

* At the time the stock was moved, there were more than 10,000 block-printed designs which, 
with those for secondary printing, made about twenty-five to thirty thousand plates. It was deemed 
wise to destroy the oldest of these, though keeping such designs as had proved most popular. 

{ Frédéric Oberkampf retired to Corbeil, where he died at the end of 1708. 

£ One cannot be too careful in the case of the history of industrial inventions. The description of 


roller-printing will be found in a sketch written in 1699. Glorez, Wollstoen dingen Haus und Land 
bibliotheck. cf. Dépierre, p. 31. 
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introduction of the roller at Jouy was, nevertheless, one of the most im- 
portant events in the history of the manufactory. When in 1797 the 
machine,* made in the workshop of Chaillot, began to operate, it was 
found that it could print over 5,400 yards a day—the average work of 
forty-two block printers. 


Til 


THE fall of the Directory and the establishment of the Consulate served 
to restore public confidence in France; and thus dawned for the manu- 
factory of Jouy an era of prosperity equaled only by that of the Louis 
XVI régime. This was a purely industrial prosperity, due entirely to the 
new process of printing; the enormous quantity of patterns designed for 
cylinder work served to lower the high artistic standards of the establish- 
ment, but the success of the new method from a commercial point of view 
was an overwhelming triumph for Oberkampf and his associates. 

Not only was the manufactory operating on a scale totally unforeseen, 
but it printed to order thousands of pieces for houses in Lyons and Mont- 
pellier, unable to compete with Jouy, and in Mulhouse, whose recent 
annexation had demoralized the economic conditions of the cotton indus- 
try. “It is M. Oberkampf,” said one of his competitors, Jacques Dollfus, 
his neighbor in the manufactory of Biévre,f “who first established roller- 
printing in France. . . . It was, I believe, about the year 1800 that the 
first roller-prints appeared. The years from 1801 to 1806 represented a 
period of enormous production, although limited to a variety called mi- 
gnonnette, a small egg-shaped pattern of plain groundwork, of which alone 
more than 25,000 pieces were printed. Such was the vogue, such the repu- 
tation, of the Oberkampf factory in this connection that the principal 
firms in the south of France (which were then located at Montpellier and 
are now no longer in existence) contracted with them for from five to 
eight thousand pieces. These establishments had quantities of palampores 
and other ordinary Indian cottons printed, which during these six years 
were sold at the rate of 1.60 francs per 1,200 millimeters.{ This price was 
the more exorbitant as the prints were in one color, two thirds of the 
pieces being printed in deep violet and the remaining third only in blue 

* Called bastringue by the workers of Jouy on account of the din of its mechanism. 

} Letter published by Persoz, vol. 1, p. xx. The following note was found in a memorandum book 
of Oberkampf: “Dollfus, who bought the manufactory at Biévre, offered it to me six months later, 


proposing, moreover, to remain as a salaried worker. He is the son of the one with whom I worked 
as engraver at Mulhouse in 1757.” + About a yard and a quarter. 
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or red. Thus the colossal fortune of the Jouy manufactory dates in large 
part from this epoch, and was to a great extent due to the executive abil- 
ity of the brother-in-law and nephew of M. Oberkampf, M. Widmer the 
elder; under his management the factory produced in a single year 64,000 
roller-print pieces of one color, and amassed a profit of 800,000 francs 
despite the heavy running expenses of works conducted on so large a 
scale.” 

However exaggerated these figures may appear, they nevertheless fail 
to express adequately the importance of the manufactory and the in- 
crease in its profits. In 1805 the works employed no less than 175 printers 
and secondary printers, 190 color-boys and girls, 10 copperplate and cyl- 
inder engravers, 570 retouchers, 3 designers,* 5 copper and 40 wood en- 
gravers, and 30 picoteuses,} without counting the dressmakers, colorists, 
dyers, winders, and packers, in all 1,322 employees. In this year the 
factory turned out 1,725,000 aunes and the inventory showed a profit of 
more than 1,650,000 francs.£ But the outlay entailed by these continual 
improvements in equipment was considerable—a point clearly appre- 
ciated by Dollfus. 

Cylinder or roller printing was invented. But the engraving of the cyl- 
inders by hand was a process long, costly, and delicate, and in the case of 
the majority of patterns, even impossible. After many attempts, however, 
Samuel Widmer found in 1801 a method of engraving the cylinders by 
means of steel points driven into the copper by machine, an apparatus 
that, automatically operated, moved the length and breadth of the cylin- 
der, allowing the design to be retraced thousands of times on the copper. 
This machine accomplished in five or six days work that formerly re- 
quired six months to engrave by hand. This method Widmer in 1803 
applied with like success to copperplates by modifying a few of the 
details.§ 


* The limited number of designers is explained by the continued vogue of some of the models 
and by the simplicity of the patterns that allowed the engravers to supplement the designers. Ober- 
kampf employed in addition artists from outside. 

j The word picoteuse would appear to be in disuse today, in so far as cotton printing is con- 
cerned; no English term has been found to designate the worker thus named.—Ed. Note. 

+ This figure had never been exceeded, nor was it ever afterwards attained. 

§ This resembled somewhat the engraving machine constructed by the mechanic Lefebvre about 
1802, undoubtedly after Widmer’s design. At Jouy the Abolard brothers engraved the first dies and 
soon became very skilled in this kind of work. Cylinder printing came into a use so general as to 
create a shortage of copper and it was deemed advisable to melt down the highly ornamented 
cannon taken from the Pope in 1798, an ingenious utilization of papal artillery admired by the victor 
of Austerlitz at the time of his visit to the manufactory. 
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At the same time incessant laboratory research resulted in the discov- 
ery of new chemical processes. For some years the illustrious Berthollet 
had been a familiar figure at Jouy. Here he sent his son Amédée, who 
remained at the works until 1805 studying the application of chemistry 
to industry, working out experiment after experiment in the laboratory 
with Widmer, the scholar of the family; here also he introduced Monge, 
Lagrange, Laplace, and Fourcroy, members of the Société d’Arcueil. 
The Minister Chaptal himself, whose official duties did not interfere with 
his research work in developing and perfecting Turkey red, arrived at 
Jouy with his pockets full of samples. The enthusiasm for chemistry took 
possession of everyone; even the women dabbled in it. In fact, so great 
was the interest that in the autumn of 1802, Gay-Lussac, then twenty- 
four years of age, was engaged to give a course of lectures on the subject. 

Before long the little group received an unexpected reinforcement in 
the person of a young “color-maker,”’ a Scotchman named Robert Hen- 
dry, who, owing to the breach of the peace of Amiens, had been made 
prisoner of war. Thanks to the intervention of Chaptal, Oberkampf was 
able to lodge him at Jouy, where, in the laboratory, the young dyer found 
absorbing work. It was he, with Widmer, who discovered* the method of 
replacing the slow and traditional art of resist dyeing by employing 
rongeants, mixed acids, which possessed the property of removing from 
the fabric the mordants or colors already applied. The new indiennes 
decorated by this process took the name of rongeries.} 

Just at this time the Empire was proclaimed, and the manufactory of 
Jouy became the scene of an event that might well be considered the cul- 
minating point of its career. On Friday, June 20, 1806, between two and 
three in the afternoon, a gendarme des chasses came at a gallop to an- 
nounce the visit of the Emperor. A few moments later, Napoleon and the 
Empress Josephine, accompanied by a large suite, arrived in a carriage 
drawn by four horses. 

To the Emperor were shown the roller-printing machine, the presses 
for printing from copperplates, and the great block-printing department, 

* In 1805. 

+ The part played by Hendry, designer, engraver, colorist, and chemist, was perhaps much more 
important in the Jouy establishment than has been credited to him by the M émorial of Gottlieb 
Widmer. Yet we cannot attribute to him the construction of the cylinder machine, as Dollfus, in a 
letter previously quoted, would have us believe: “He owes the machine (roller-printing) entirely 


to an English mechanic, M. Handrés (sic) who was for fifteen or eighteen years attached to his 
establishment.” Robert Hendry must then have come to Jouy well before 1804, the date given by 


G. Widmer. 
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while Josephine in the design room chose some sketches to be printed on 
batiste handkerchiefs. 

On leaving the factory, the retinue, augmented by numerous workers, 
gathered around the new building at the entrance of the meadow.* There 
the Emperor, feigning to notice that Oberkampf was not decorated, 
removed his own cross of the Legion of Honor and pinned it on the breast 
of the aged industrialist. 

This imperial act was widely heralded. From all parts of France, con- 
eratulations poured in upon the new /égionnaire. Berthollet wrote him: 


My honored friend: I have learned with great joy of the Emperor’s attitude 
toward you, when he recently visited the first manufactory of his Empire. I did 
not fail to deliver to him last Thursday the papers that you entrusted to me. 
“M. Oberkampf seems to me to be a very upright man,” he said to me: “I have 
never seen so fine an establishment.”’ He took the papers and told me that he 
would look them over. I hope that this matter will be finished before I leave as 
I have been appointed to preside at the electoral body of the Pyrénées-Orien- 
tales, but I do not as yet know precisely when it will meet. Accept the sincere 
regards of my wife and sons, as well as my own respect, and kindly request 
your good Emile or M. Widmer to send me news of yourself. 


My respects to Madame. 
June 30, 1806 BERTHOLLET.7{ 


The Empress, wishing to have a souvenir of her visit, instructed Isabey 
to reproduce the scene of the decoration as a companion piece to the 
design that he had made of the manufactory of the Sevenne Brothers at 
Rouen. Toward the end of July this talented artist came to make some 
drawings at Jouy, and to sketch from life the principal characters. Then 
he left for Essonnes to paint Mme and Mlle Oberkampf and young 
Emile, who was also there.¢ 

All this official recognition helped to a large extent to obliterate the 
memory of a catastrophe that had seriously damaged the manufactory 
during the preceding spring, the ravages of which were hardly repaired 

* Oberkampf presented Robert Hendry to Napoleon and obtained for him permission to return 
to Scotland. 

t Archives of Montcel. The “papers” that Berthollet gave the Emperor were two petitions, one 
requesting a passport for Hendry, and the other begging that a position as page be given one of his 
(Oberkampf’s) nephews. Of the two petitions, only the first was granted. 

t There was daily communication between Jouy and /’Indienne (the name by which the estab- 


lishment of Frédéric Oberkampf was known). A huge covered van, like an artillery wagon, drawn 
by three superb Normandy horses, went back and forth constantly between the two factories. 
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at the time of the imperial visit. A sudden storm had inundated the valley 
on the twenty-fifth of May. The waters, having submerged the courts 
and the ground floor, swept into the factory, flooded the storeroom where 
the drugs and chemicals were kept, and carried away several hundreds 
of pieces spread out on the meadows.* 

As a heaping measure of misfortune, a financial catastrophe descended 
upon Jouy the year following, and for the first time forced its director 
to resort to borrowing. | 

In 1804 Oberkampf had purchased the mill of Chantemerle at Es- 
sonnes, near the former establishment of his brother, for the purpose of 
installing there a mill for the spinning of cotton and the making of cali- 
coes; the direction of this was turned over to his son-in-law, Louis 
Feray.f After four years of long and tedious construction, the building 
was completed, on the plans of the Jouy establishment, also designed by 
the architect Barré, and the first wheel began to turn. 

The problem of obtaining raw material now presented itself. From 
September, 1807, to May, 1808, Oberkampf, profiting by the critical 
situation in Portugal, made a purchase of nearly 3,500 bales of Brazilian 
cotton stored in the Indian warehouse at Lisbon, at a price which would 
have permitted him to realize a profit of more than a thousand francs per 
bale. But the war in Spain turned this seemingly profitable transaction 
into a veritable disaster. Nearly all the shipments were seized by the 
warring insurgents or by the English army. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of a special agent who followed the French army at the risk of his life 
and recovered part of the merchandise scattered in towns and villages of 
Spain on the Bayonne road, only 2,000 bales arrived in France. The lost 
bales and the expenses of recovery representing a loss of nearly a million 
and a half, Oberkampf, in order to meet his obligations, was forced to 
negotiate a loan of 600,000 francs with Pourtales of N eufchatel. 

It was believed at first that the embarrassment was only temporary. 
After the successful campaign of Wagram, the commercial depression 
caused by the continental blockade was dispelled and, the spinning mill 


* A similar disaster occurred on June 1, 1811, when more than 1,200 pieces were literally torn 
to shreds. 

{Louis Feray, son of a merchant of Rouen, married Julie Oberkampf May 5, 1797; on the 
same day her two sisters were baptized—Emilie, born May 29, 1794 (later Mme Jules Mallet), and 
Laure (Mme James Mallet). Of the two sons by his second wife, Alphonse, the elder, born Jan. 6, 
1786, died at the age of sixteen years, on Jan. 29, 1802, and the younger, Emile, born Nov. 1, 1787, 
succeeded his father as director of the manufactory. 

t Ludwig Katzembergen, related to Oberkampf through the latter’s mother. 
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at Essonnes and the weaving at Chantemerle aiding, the manufactory 
was restored for a number of years to its former state of prosperity. But 
the incessant wars, the scarcity of money, and the labor shortage caused 
by the drafting of the workers made the period of the Empire an era 
richer in glory than in financial results. 

In 1806 an exposition of industrial products was held at the Louvre. 
In this exhibition the manufactory was represented and was awarded a 
gold medal of the first class for its display of indiennes and particularly 
for the beautiful drapery design, le Meunier, son fils et Vane, printed in 
violet. 

The year following, Widmer, always alert for new improvements, in- 
stalled at Jouy the first “autoclave” boiler for preparing ingredients 
necessary for the rongeries. He then conceived the idea of utilizing steam 
from the firing of the boilers for the dyeing, and made this experiment in 
June, 1809, before a delegation of chemists and physicists of the Insti- 
tute. The buildings of the old dye-works were razed and replaced by a 
new building where a single copper boiler with a series of pipes suitably 
placed distributed the steam necessary to heat eight large wooden tubs. 
By this means was effected a considerable saving in fuel and at the same 
time the dyeing process was so regulated as to allow the operator to 
govern at will the heat of the bath. 

But the invention that brought the most honor to the pupil of Berthol- 
let was the discovery that green could be printed with a plate or roller 
by a single application.* This color, for which English chemists had long 
searched in vain, notwithstanding a substantial prize offered by the 
Royal Society of London, was made use of for the first time at Jouy, and 
on April 20, 1810, when the Institute of France awarded to Oberkampf 
the grand prize given every ten years to the founder of the establishment 
most useful to industry, this solid green color ranked first in the report 
of the jury. 

It was in this year that a second visit from the Emperor—quite as 
unexpected as the first—again threw the works into a turmoil. On August 
25, Napoleon, accompanied by the Empress Marie-Louise and the Mar- 
shals Duroc and Caulaincourt, arrived at Jouy. Less courageous than 
Josephine and in delicate health, Marie-Louise hesitated to visit the 
works. Napoleon, however, entering the great showroom curtained with 
toiles, seated himself unconventionally and without ado on a pile of indi- 


. * Up to this time green of a fast dye had been obtained only by two successive applications of 
indigo blue on yellow or yellow on indigo blue. 
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ennes and, in the absence of Oberkampf, James Petineau and Widmer 
displayed before the eyes of their imperial majesties the most beautiful 
patterns of the establishment. The visit lasted more than an hour. The 
Emperor, upon reéntering his carriage, commanded Oberkampf to bring 
to St. Cloud a case of his finest indiennes in order that he might present 
them to the ladies of the court. 

On September 2 the patriarch of Jouy was received privately by Na- 
poleon while at breakfast and was obliged to respond to a volley of ques- 
tions, the more important of which he made note of upon his return. 


“How did you begin your manufactory? Is it not the first million that is the 
most difficult to acquire?” 

I replied that my fortune had been greatly exaggerated by the newspapers, 
and that, moreover, it had been greatly impaired by the loss of 1,500 bales of 
cotton in Spain. 

He said that he had been told that I had divided ten millions with a partner 
twenty years previously. 

“How many children have you? 

“How much do you give them as dowry? 

“Have you a son? Does he attend to your business or does he waste his 
money, as often happens?” 

He told me that he had established the new customs tariff to prevent smug- 
gling.* I remarked that he had taxed the cottons too highly. He replied that his 
tariff brought it to a figure no higher than that of the smugglers, that the powers 
were in debt, that he alone had money, that Holland would pay fifty millions to 
prevent the English from making the contraband goods that the old régime had 
tolerated, that he would burn all the manufactured goods seized and prosecute 
all the smugglers, that he had given three millions to plant the fields of Rome 
in cotton and that that was more useful than a Pope; that smuggling must be 
put down wherever found. 

“How much do you pay your agent in England? 

“Can you work as cheaply as the English? How much do you sell in Italy? 
What terms do you give?” 


An anecdote written after the death of Oberkampfj also credits to the 
Emperor the following words: “You and I wage good war on the English, 
you by your industry and I by my armies. But,” said he upon reflection, 
“yours is the more effective.” 


*In the Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne, referring to the matter of this tariff, Napoleon wrote, “I 


consulted Oberkampf.” 
+ Notice nécrologique by M. Philippon, tutor of the Oberkampf children. 
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Needless to remark, this was a phrase coined under the Restoration at 
a time when it was good policy to belittle the military glory of the 
Usurper. 


IV 


THE career of Jouy had now reached its zenith. Henceforth the manu- 
factory continued its course by virtue of the impetus acquired by a half- 
century of extraordinary prosperity. But its days of progress were over. 
Before long the time came—as with all human enterprises—when it was 
forced to enter upon a decline and disappear, in its turn, from the scene 
of human endeavor. The moment has now come to cast a glance back- 
ward over the long years through which we have followed the evolution 
of the technical processes, from the simple engraved woodblock to the 
mechanically operated cylinder, to study the evolution of the pattern, 
trying to find in what measure artistic perception influenced the designs 
of the industry at each stage of its existence. 

Let us first dispose of a tradition. The large patterns in monotone de- 
signed for furnishings—le Meunier, son fils et ane, les Quatre Saisons, 
la Féte villageoise, and twenty others—so popular and so often repro- 
duced, are far from being the most important of the Jouy productions. 
They unquestionably contributed largely, through their widespread 
popularity, to the prestige of the establishment at Jouy, serving as excel- 
lent advertisements, but they were in reality only a small item in its total 
production. Household furnishings were not changed so frequently as was 
a dress or a fichu. Fashion in this respect varied less frequently, and the 
sale was more limited. Moreover, the engraving of these large copper- 
plates, a long and costly process, and the high price paid to the artists 
for the designs necessarily restricted the number of the patterns. It was 
the indienne prints designed for dress material that composed at Jouy, as 
at other centers,* the main item of production; and it was to their un- 
precedented success that its director owed his enormous fortune. 

Can it be said, however, in this connection that art played no part in 
the designs of these cotton prints that for so long a period appealed to the 
taste of French people of moderate means? Far from it; good taste—or 
rather taste—when applied to feminine attire so closely approaches art 
that the two are almost interchangeable terms. Such a pattern, designed 
in simple stripes or naturalistic flowers, pleased the eye quite as much as 


* At Nantes, at Bordeaux, at Mulhouse, etc. 
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an Indian fabric in six or seven colors, a masterpiece of printing, more 
showy but less original. 

Unfortunately, as regards this phase of the indienne industry, few 
documents remain. One may still find intact in the provinces occasional 
bed hangings or canopies of figure scenes in monotone, which, thanks to 
their marvelous quality, have retained, in spite of many washings, their 
lovely shades of rose or mauve; but the dress materials, worn to shreds, 
have long since disappeared in the bag of the ragpicker. It is only by rare 
chance that some ancestral wedding apron or Sunday dress is discovered 
in a clothespress where great-grandchildren have treasured it as a relic 
of the past. Furthermore, we would have for our guidance only the sam- 
ples from Montcel, preserved in the correspondence of Oberkampf’s 
clients, had not M. Parguez, a designer of stuffs, happily conceived the 
idea of purchasing at the auction of the Jouy factory in 1849 some sam- 
ple books which are today the pride of the Bibliothéque de l’Union cen- 
trale des Arts décoratifs, where modern designers have copied and re- 
copied them for the last twenty years. 

Unfortunately—to add to this piracy—it was deemed necessary to 
divide and split up the albums in order to rearrange the pieces by 
“styles,” thus depriving the priceless collection of much of its documen- 
tary value.* 

The period in regard to which we are the least well-informed—of 
which, indeed, it might be said we know nothing—is the beginning. At 
best all that can be ascribed to those first years are certain monotone 
prints, crudely engraved, printed in red or faience blue, in small figures 
on a dotted picotage ground in a field of arabesques. These were the mas- 
terpieces of Bossert, of Christansen, of Voet, and of the first engravers 
of the works. We know also that about 1763 mignatures were printed— 
small patterns of flowers, picots, checks, and squares which were even 
then being produced in the Comtat-Venaissin, and received with the 
greatest enthusiasm by the public under the name toile d’Orange de Jouy. 

Toward 1772 miniature Indian motives on a white ground made their 
appearance, copied by engravers without much effort from samples re- 
ceived from Persia or from the coast of Coromandel. But these charming 
polychrome fabrics of four or five printings appealed to the popular taste 
through the exotic type of decoration and the gaiety of their colors. It 
was also the period of the first “bouquets,” or natural flowers, scattered 


* Two volumes, however, remain intact, covering the period from 1795 to 1805. 
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on a white ground, of all sizes from forget-me-nots to roses of natural 
size, more or less separated, sometimes ten centimeters apart, combined 
with a sanded (sablé) ground or scattered on grounds yellow, caca d’oie, 
or puce, their variety and freshness of color classing them among the 
most charming creations then produced. They were printed on Indian 
cambrics or especially woven Swiss muslins. 

From 1775 to 1780 the works produced large furniture designs for the 
royal chateaux, requiring sometimes as many as eight blocks for a single 
outline. One very simple design imitating rush matting was used for 
coverings. Other furniture patterns, the pineapple and the lilac, met with 
extraordinary success, while for dresses some beautiful designs on bronze 
and black (‘‘chimney-sweep”) grounds were created. Broad bands com- 
bined with flowers and foliage or interlacing ribbons were printed on blue, 
rose, and yellow grounds. From this period on, Jouy made a specialty of 
dotted grounds (fonds picotés) in red or blue, with arabesques or foliage 
and flowers reserve printed in another shade of the same color. 

In 1781 copperplate prints made their appearance. These were en- 
graved with miniatures, ‘‘mignonettes,” and the most delicate of the old 
designs, with more detail in line engraving. One of the first of the new 
patterns, called the bird pattern, printed in monotone blue, had an un- 
paralleled vogue. A style of engraving was invented which gave to the 
colors the appearance of silk. For ten years there was a deluge of charm- 
ing creations, in which all the motives of the Louis XVI period—tribbons, 
little baskets, and trophies—were combined with natural flowers in every 
form, until stripes became so exclusively the mode that Mercier in his 
Tableau de Paris (1788) remarked that everyone in the King’s apart- 
ment had the appearance of a zebra. 

With the Revolution the taste changed. It reverted to bronze grounds 
with a confused and crowded pattern of cut leaves and flowers. The most 
successful example of this type was a design called bonnes herbes—clus- 
ters of grasses and wildflowers—that was widely sold at the Fair of 
Beaucaire and in all Provence. Shortly after, under the Directorate, 
geometric patterns in squares, lozenges, horizontal and vertical stripes— 
printed in mauve, olive, and puce—prevailed, the delicate designs of 
1789 being totally neglected. 

The discovery of the roller which made, as we have seen, the fortune 
of Oberkampf from 1800 to 1808, modified the decoration of the fabrics 
still more extensively. The difficulty of engraving on copper cylinders 
rendered necessary the adoption of minute patterns, a network of stripes 
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and serpentine lines; an infinite variety of motives—wreaths, palmettes, 
peas, leaves, little circles, ovals, lozenges, etc.—took the place of new 
devices. These patterns proved so popular that no effort was made to 
alter them; artistic research was more and more neglected, and plate 
impressions likewise were abandoned. 

With a reference to the cashmere designs brought out about 1806, the 
acid or discharge prints dating from about the same period, and the mi- 
gnonettes in solid green about 1810, the principal stages of manufacture 
at Jouy will have been surveyed; but these successive periods should not 
be considered as hard and fast divisions. The vogue for Oberkampf crea- 
tions was so firmly established—chiefly among the middle classes, where 
changes of fashion were deemed less important than in the more elegant 
circles—that new styles failed to dislodge the old.* Each province had 
adopted a style dictated by local taste, and the only variations permitted 
by this clientele of the bon teint were those which concerned details of 
the pattern. The designers had adapted their ideas so cleverly to the re- 
quirements of the provinces that this class of customers would wear no 
indiennes other than those of Jouy manufacture. 

Theirs was indeed a talent not wanting in merit. Yet it is not surprising 
to find that from this time on none of these designers played a role of 
first importance in the factory. The names of nearly all the engravers 
are known: Vitry, Cavet, Mottet, Thierry, the four Champs, Martin, 
Garnier, Josse, Brémond, Godard, Marc, Chevallier, Perriére, Bachez, 
Bousquard, Cadioux, Beaufort, Ranson, Sabathier, Ponsot, Beguin, 
Lebeau, Dargére, Duval, Favre, Rougement, Keller, and many others 
whose names appear in the record books. Hardly more than two or three 
designers are referred to, however: Louis Perrenond, son of the joiner- 
mechanic, who learned his trade at the factory and remained there until 
1794; Mlle Jouanon, the talented flower painter who was connected with 
the establishment about 1774 and created innumerable designs;+ and 
finally Peter, according to Gottlieb Widmer the most prolific and ingen- 
ious of the designers, who died about 1816. It is to be presumed that the 
engravers traced directly on blocks old designs or samples, modifying or 

* The bird design created in 1781 was still selling in 1792. The rush pattern (la natte) of 1778, 


having survived the entire career of the manufacture, was still printed at Courbevoie in 1856, more 


than seventy-six years later. 
+She married some time later a dealer in indiennes from Versailles, named Leigné. It may be 
noted that at the time of its greatest activity in 1805 the manufactory had only three designers on 


its staff. 
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combining them as occasion demanded, thus acting themselves in the 
capacity of designers. 

As can be readily understood, this economical substitution, possible in 
the case of small patterns for dresses and other wearing apparel, proved 
impracticable when applied to large furnishing designs, especially figure 
compositions to be engraved on copperplate. For this kind of work, which 
required the pencil of an artist, Oberkampf was fortunate enough to meet 
with a designer second to none, whose services he was wise enough to 
retain until his death. This was J.-B. Huet, the most gifted and prolific 
of the decorative painters of the eighteenth century. 

When this talented artist associated himself with Oberkampf—under 
what circumstances we do not know—he was at the height of his genius 
and still in the prime of life.* His first pattern, designed for Jouy in 1783, 
was a little masterpiece. Nothing more delightful could be conceived than 
that charming plate, the Travaux de la manufacture,t where the painter 
has represented in picturesque and cleverly distributed groups the vari- 
ous phases of the industry: the bleaching of the cotton on the meadow 
and along the walls of the great drying-room; the threshing of the cotton 
on the raft; the dyeing vats; the block printer at work, his color-boy at 
his side; the preparation of the colors; the copperplate printing; the bell 
for calling the employees to work; the village of Jouy with its old church; 
the cylinders for the madder bath; the mill for calendering; the lissoir 
for glazing; the retouchers at their table supervised by Bossert; the 
milling in the Biévre; the designer (Huet himself, no doubt) working 
under the eyes of Rordorf, while Oberkampf in person, walking with his 
son Christophe, is silhouetted against a landscape walled in by the Aque- 
duct of Buc. In spite of the intricacy of the subject, the composition is 
harmonious and well balanced. It is grace and gaiety expressed in terms 
of printed cottons. 

It is not strange after such an achievement to see Huet installed as 
chief designer of the manufactory. He has left us an entire series of 
charmingly executed cartoons in pen and ink, and in wash-drawing—very 
clear cut, as was necessary for the process of engraving. Nearly all of 
these are owned by the Musée de l’Union centrale des Arts décoratifs, 
thanks to the generosity of Barbet de Jouy, son of the last director of the 
works. The greater number of these undoubtedly were printed but it 

* Jean-Baptiste Huet was born Oct. 15, 1745. 


+ Two prints of this piece, one in blue and one in rose, were shown in the Retrospective Exhibi- 
tion of Painted and Printed Fabrics at the Metropolitan Museum, 1927. 
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cannot be definitely said that this was true of all of them. Oberkampf 
probably paid little for the designs, whose creation taxed so slightly 
Huet’s marvelous facility, and therefore did not hesitate to give him 
advance orders, to be executed by the engraver according to the demands 
of the trade. There are more than a dozen of these designs on record 
dating between 1783 and 1789, but the establishment certainly did not 
print that number of monotones. 

All of these delightful cartoons possess a similarity which distinguishes 
them among thousands. Huet had adopted two styles of decoration. 
Sometimes, as in the Travaux de la manufacture, he scattered detached 
scenes over a plain ground, filling in the intervening spaces with small 
motives; sometimes, on the other hand, he framed his figures in foliated 
scrolls combined with arabesques in the style of Salembier or Van Spaen- 
donck. L’Escarpoletie, le Couronnement de la rosiére, les Occupations 
villageoises, l’Aérostat dans le parc du chateau, l’ Education maternelle, 
are executed in the latter style; les Délices des quatre saisons, ’ Hom- 
mage de l’Amérique a la France, Au loup!, les Quatre Parties du monde, 
le Sacrifice a4 Vamour, la Fédération, Louis XVI restaurateur de la Li- 
berté, les Plaisirs de la ferme, correspond to the former.* But whatever 
the style, the same grace and the same simplicity animate the composi- 
tion. It is certain that Huet never portrayed animals more accurately or 
delightfully than those in the prints of Jouy. If his romantic figures are 
perhaps not superior to those of Boucher and some others, his dogs, his 
fowls, his rabbits, his cocks, his ducks, his doves, his foxes and wolves, 
his goats and sheep and cows suffer no comparison. If there arises any 
question as to the attribution of some subjects, it is only necessary to 
glance at certain animal silhouettes of a type peculiarly his, in order to 
identify the autographic stamp of this master draughtsman. These, even 
in mythological subjects, he scattered throughout the pattern: a little 
duck flapping its wings, sketched doubtless at his farm in Villiers on the 
Orge,t a long-haired dog of uncertain ancestry standing on its hind legs, 
none other than the master’s own pet. 

It is not meant to imply that his figures, also, have not a charm of 
their own. On the contrary, his delightful talent, tending to visualize the 
outer world as through the small end of an opera glass, his mannered pen 
ready to translate the entire universe in terms of Dresden figures, mi- 

* Nearly all of these subjects were included in the Retrospective Exhibition of Painted and 


Printed Fabrics. 
; cf. Gabillot, Les Huet. 
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raculously transferred the pastorals of the Trianon to monotone prints 
of rose and blue: a harmonious adjustment of the artist to his subject. 
Huet seems to have been made for toile de Jouy as toile de Jouy was 
made for him. Decidedly his is not great art; it is perhaps better adapted 
to interior decoration than great art would be: it is a pleasant art to live 
with. 

Take, for example, his plate Ja Fédération: is it not a delight to the 
eye with its gay citoyennes dancing on the ruins of the Bastille; Lafa- 
yette on horseback; the national guard with their flags (the author was 
captain of the Sévres company); the patriotic offerings; Louis XVI tak- 
ing the oath on the altar of Liberty, a gesture repeated by graceful ladies 
whose slender hands seem to be offering gifts of love? Huet had already 
designed another plate in honor of the king, but this underwent a curious 
transformation. The design, originally ’Apothéose du régne de Louis 
XVI, of which the original cartoon exists in the Musée de ]’Union cen- 
trale des Arts décoratifs, was finished when the Revolution broke out. 
This composition, in which the figure of Religion holds in her hand a cru- 
cifix, threatened to become an entire loss to the manufactory. Oberkampf, 
combining economic wisdom with patriotic sentiment, substituted the 
towers of the Bastille for a medallion group of amorini, removed the cru- 
cifix in order to make of Religion the figure of Liberty and wrote on a 
scroll, Louis XVI restaurateur de la Liberté, after which the plate was 
printed. 

These were the only occasions when Huet recorded his patriotism on 
the toiles de Jouy. The great events of the Revolution did not easily lend 
themselves as subjects for decoration and, furthermore, the financial 
crisis of 1793-1795, aS we have seen, prevented the issuance of new 
plates. In 1796, when the manufactory resumed its activities, Huet re- 
turned to the works with an entirely new style. Renouncing the graceful 
genre subjects, romantic pastorals, episodes of gallantry, and tiny ani- 
mals, he designed a new series of plates or rather half-plates, in the archi- 
tectural style then in vogue. His talent, which had never waned, adapted 
itself to mythological and classical subjects with a remarkable facility. 
Abandoning the plain grounds of his earlier compositions, he framed his 
new designs in geometric figures, circles, medallions, and ovals, in the 
current mode, composing grounds elaborated with ingeniously wrought 
engraving. To this period may be assigned la Fontaine (1796), Diane — 
chasseresse, les Chevreuils, Minerve et Vénus, le Loup et Vagneau, Léda 
(1809), le Lion amoureux (1798), Psyché et ’ Amour (1810), all copper- 
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prints, and all reflecting the style of Prud’hon, and also two or three com- 
positions of animals and children at play framed after the Pompeian 
style in medallions and lozenges. But in the wave of classical revival, the 
elderly artist did not forego simplicity so far as entirely to forsake his 
delightful compositions of the Louis XVI period. Paul et Virginie* (1802) 
and le Meunier, son fils et ’éne (1806) rank with the finest inspirations 
of his youth.f 

Toward the end of his life Huet made for Oberkampf small indienne 
patterns in polychrome, as is witnessed by the following letter, written 
in his own hand, the spelling of which is scrupulously respected: 


De Paris, ce 24 gbre 1810 
Monsieur, 

Je fait passé un dessein de 10 pouse dont je vous est montré la composion 
(sic). Je desire qui vous plaise, et qui remplice vostre atendre. Je vous prie, 
Monsieur, pour ce dessein que je vous fait passé de me donné 125 f. pour l’avoir 
feit aux couleur. 

Je suis, Monsieur, avec concideration, 


Votre serviteur 
hiiet.¢ 


In the following August the aged painter died (August 27, 1811). For 
more than twenty-five years he had designed all the large plates of Jouy 
with no other rival than an unknown artist of minor talent, to whom are 
attributed, between 1785 and 1800, la Péche maritime, la Kermesse 
flamande, le Ballon de Gonesse, les Plaisirs de la chasse, le Mariage de 
Figaro, le Départ pour le marché, les Plaisirs villageois, V Education a la 
campagne, and an allegorical design, Ja Physique et la Chimie, in honor 
of the distinguished members of the Société d’Auteuil whose initials ap- 
pear on medallions supported by small genii.§ Les Dieux de ’Olympe, 


* The opera Paul et Virginie was first presented at the Théatre Feydeau, Paris, Jan. 13, 1794. 
+ The Mémorial attributes to Huet Tancréde et Virginie (1800) and les Amours Musiciens (1808). 
These subjects are not known to the writer. 
£ Paris, the 24th of September, 1810 
Sir: 

I have sent a design of 10 inches of which I showed you the sketch. I hope it will please you and 
fulfil your expectations. I am asking, Sir, for this design that I have sent you, 125 f. for having made 
it in color. 

I am, Sir, respectfully, 
Your servant, 
hiiet. 

§ Library of the Union des Arts décoratifs. 
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also engraved, shows more skill and may possibly be the work of La- 
grenée. 

Another artist who left some traces of his stay at Jouy (although it is 
very probable that he never designed for printing) is Boilly, who im- 
mortalized on two memorable pictures the master and his family.* The 
first shows the familiar country around Jouy, the works, the night-watch- 
men’s tower, the venerable Oberkampf in conversation with his son Al- 
phonse—whom death had recently taken from him, his daughter Julie, 
a drawing-board on her knees, designing, Emile seated on the ground 
playing with his dog, and Rordorf spreading out the cottons. The second 
groups in the shade of the park Mme Oberkampf and her two daughters, 
Emilie and Laure, while in the distance is seen the “Elysium” of Montcel, 
its tombs and its shrine chapel, and, against the horizon, the Aqueduct 
of Buc. 


V 


It would seem that in dying the good Huet carried with him the pros- 
perity of the manufactory. . 
After two years of indifferent success with scarcely half the profits of 
the earlier years, the military activities toward the close of the Empire 
and the unfortunate Russian campaign brought misfortune and disaster 
in their wake. The manufactory kept up the appearance of activity, but 
in 1813, for the first time since the Revolution, the yearly balance showed 
a deficit. Early in the following year it was necessary to reduce the num- 
ber of employees and to operate the works only three days a week. The 
entire staff was retained only in the bleachery of Essonnes and the spin- 
ning mill of Chantemerle. The latter establishment, under the direction 
of Louis Feray, continued not only to function but to progress, and pro- 
duced thread and calicoes for printing. What is more, it was necessary to 
establish a branch in Paris for the finishing of raw cotton, where, on the 
rue St. Victor, in 1813, the first finishing machine in France was put in 
operation. Plans for this had been brought back by the Widmer brothers 
upon their return from a trip to Manchester, together with those for a 
* The pictures were done in the summer of 1803, as is proved by Oberkampf’s note in the Archives 
of Montcel: “I beg M. Maheu to pay the sum of three thousand livres in Tours currency, not later 


than the fifth of next thermidor, to M. Boilly, the latter to receipt this writing. At Jouy, the twenty- 
ninth of messidor, the eleventh year. 


: Oberkampf” 
“Received, amount of this note. 


L. Boilly” 
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press for printing in two colors, which began to operate at Jouy about the 
Same time. One of these cylinders was engraved in line like the ancient 
bastringue (spoke-shave) ;* the other, in relief, did away with the need 
for registering the pattern by hand. By this means a new and charming 
type of indienne was created. 

All of these industrial efforts were, unfortunately, of no avail in the 
face of the disasters of French arms and the invasion of 1814. Early in 
January, the Allies entered Alsace. On the nineteenth, the Austrians were 
at Dijon and on the twenty-fifth at Bar-sur-Aube. On February 10 and 
11, Napoleon gained the double but barren victory of Champaubert and 
Montmirail. By the twenty-ninth of March the enemy was at the gates 
of Paris. 

For two days marauding bands of Cossacks galloped through the 
streets of Jouy, knocking at the main entrance of the works and demand- 
ing schapps and touback. Later, after the fall of Paris, the regular troops 
arrived. The first, chevaliers-gardes of the Emperor Alexander, headed 
by a band, came marching down into the valley. They camped in the vil- 
lage and the colonel installed himself at Montcel, with his staff. There 
they remained quietly for a month or so, the officers serenading the ladies 
and maintaining discipline among their troops. When they left at the end 
of April and the sound of the little bell announced the reopening of the 
works, Oberkampf and his associates believed that their troubles were at 
an end. They could not foresee the new storm that was to break over 
France in less than a year’s time and bring about, with a last effort of 
the expiring Empire, a second invasion even more terrible than the first. 

This time the echo of the cannon could almost be heard in Jouy. On 
the first of July, 1815, General Exelmans destroyed two Prussian regi- 
ments: the chasseurs of Brandenburg and Pomerania, on the plain of 
Vélizy. But on the day following, the enemy made a counter-attack, 
burnt Vélizy, and pillaged Petit Jouy and Les Loges. The manufactory 
offered shelter to the terrified women and children, and the families of 
the workers camped out in the deserted workshops. 

The entire month of July was passed in anxiety. Bands of drunken 
soldiers attempted to force the gates. The Prussians carried off the horses 
from the chateau stables. Relief did not come until August, when the 
occupation was regularly effected and the invading army lodged with the 
inhabitants. But this danger past, another blow, even more terrible, was 
dealt the manufactory when the aged Oberkampf was hopelessly stricken. 


* The new machine was baptized “bastringue britannique.” 
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The anxieties of the past two years had told on his health, and the sight 
of the deserted workshops and suspended life in the little industrial world 
of which he had been so long the moving spirit was more than he could 
bear. An acute attack of gout in the month of August was further aggra- 
vated by a persistent fever, and on the fourth of October, 1815, after a 
few days’ rally which offered some hope of his recovery, he fell peacefully 
into his last sleep, surrounded by his heartbroken family and workers. 
Innumerable mourners followed him to the “Elysium” of Montcel where, 
under trees which he had planted, he was laid to rest at the base of the 
little shrine which he had erected to the memory of his son, Alphonse. 
The patriarch of Jouy had reached the age of seventy-seven years, fifty- 
five of which he had passed at Jouy. 

His death left a difficult problem for his survivors. After the departure 
of the Allies, when the losses could be estimated and an effort made to 
repair them, the new directors found themselves with an establishment 
long idle, its warehouses packed with material which they had continued 
to manufacture so as to furnish employment to the workers and which, 
in order to sell, it was necessary to offer at a loss. But, above all, they 
faced a credit weakened by the continued bankruptcies of these last two 
years. Instead of being, as formerly, a highly lucrative enterprise, they 
were now obliged to work upstream and meet conditions of great finan- 
cial depression. Never had circumstances been less favorable. Jouy was 
no longer the one manufactory whose products eclipsed all others. The 
inflexible customs regulations of Bonaparte no longer checked external 
competition. The manufactories of Alsace and Normandy were con- 
stantly expanding. Their work was not equal to that of Jouy, but their 
products were sold at a lower rate. Fashion in the elegant upper circles 
turned gradually from these de luxe fabrics over which, for a century 
and a half, it had been so enthusiastic. People of small means sought a 
cheaper market and were won over by the poorly painted indiennes, more 
varied and more striking in color than the unexcelled bon teint product 
of Oberkampf. 

According to the last will of the founder of Jouy, the manufactory was 
to remain for a time in the hands of the family. On October 3, 1816, a 
business under the firm name of Oberkampf les héritiers was organized 
by Emile Oberkampf, his brothers-in-law, Mallet and Feray, and his 
Widmer cousins. Emile was the administrator with the official signature 
of the firm. Louis Feray retained the management of the spinning mill 
and Samuel Widmer that of the printed cottons. The other members re- 
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tained the same offices which they had held during the lifetime of the 
founder. 

For four years they struggled to restore to the great establishment its 
former prosperity. The provincial warehouses, which had been closed, 
were succeeded by branches at Rouen, Lyons, Toulouse, and Bordeaux 
under the management of two of the Widmers and some trusted em- 
ployees. Following the example of the manufactories of Alsace, Jouy sent 
out salesmen who traveled throughout France and foreign countries with 
their samples. For the first time in its history the celebrated manufactory 
was represented at the Fair of Beaucaire. The ateliers of the designers, 
reorganized by Jules Mallet, created new patterns, among which the 
Bayadéres—broad horizontal bands bordering hems of dresses—enjoyed 
a vogue almost equal to the opera of Catel, from which it derived its 
name. They also reverted to the large designs used in upholstery—so 
unfortunately fallen into disuse since the death of Huet—since they could 
scarcely offer as novelties Pinelli’s Scénes romaines (1811), le Don Oui- 
chotte of Hem (1813), le Paysage suisse of Demarne (1814). Jules Mal- 
let secured original designs from the painters Lagrenée, Horace Vernet, 
then beginning his career, who composed a Chasse @ courre in which the 
stag is captured in the Park of Montcel (1815), and particularly from 
the architect, Hippolyte Lebas, pupil of Percier and Fontaine, who 
created the charming designs, Jes Colombes (1815) and la Marchande 
d’amours (1817), as well as the less pleasing Monuments de Paris (1816) 
and Monuments du Midi (1818). 

But the results did not repay the efforts of the partners. At the end 
of December, 1820, the firm of Oberkampf les héritiers was dissolved. 
Léon Feray became the sole proprietor of the cotton mill at Chantemerle, 
Philippe Widmer of the bleachery at Essonnes, and Emile Oberkampf 
joined his cousin Samuel in carrying on the business of Jouy under the 
firm name of Oberkampf et Widmer ainé, for which, on January 1, 1821, 
a twelve years’ contract was signed. 

Thus freed from its branch industries the principal establishment had 
only to devote itself to the manufacture of printed cottons, for which it 
still possessed all the elements of success, inasmuch as Samuel Widmer 
was without any doubt the most able and experienced man in his line. 
Unhappily—and on this point we have the word of his brother Gottlieb 
—Widmer, Sr., had an exaggerated idea of the importance of his new 
position. “He imagined that because of his long connection with his 
uncle’s establishment and the personal reputation that he had acquired, 
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there devolved on him responsibility much greater than that of his part- 
ner and that the fate of the manufactory depended solely on him. This 
erroneous idea produced in him a grievous anxiety which caused the 
slightest failure to appear to him as an indication of deterioration in the 
famous establishment, a mournful obsession that rapidly undermined his 
health. His strength, on which he had relied too much, failed. He fell into 
a deep melancholy.” On the ninth of May, 1821, he put an end to a life 
that to him had become unbearable.* This tragic event was thus an- 
nounced in the newspapers of the day: ““M. Widmer, Sr., partner of M. 
Oberkampf of Jouy, has just succumbed to a nervous ailment. This un- 
expected death has caused consternation among his family and friends. 
Industry has lost in him one of the greatest contributors to its progress 
and his adopted country one of its most useful citizens.” 

After this depressing page in the history of the manufactory, a situa- 
tion that might have been staged for Balzac, Emile looked about for 
another partner and deemed himself fortunate in acquiring in this capac- 
ity Auguste Barbet, son of a manufacturer of printed cottons at Rouen 
who had long maintained business connections with Jouy. But the new 
firm, Oberkampf et Barbet ainé, was as short-lived as its predecessor. On 
June 30, 1822, scarcely eight months after its establishment, Emile Ober- 
kampf, illf and feeling the need of rest, retired from business, Auguste 
Barbet becoming the sole proprietor of the famous manufactory, to which 
he added unceremoniously his own name under the title: Manufacture de 
toiles peintes de Barbet de Jouy. Successeur d’Oberkampf: Bon teint. 

This was the last phase of the manufactory. The presumptuous “suc- 
cessor” of Oberkampf possessed only the most superficial knowledge of 
manufacturing. He surrounded himself with men skilled in the trade and, 
though he seems to have changed the personnel too frequently, he was 
able through their aid to operate the works for some twelve years with 
alternating success and failure. In 1837 he succeeded in reorganizing the 
firm under the name Barbet de Jouy et Cie, without, however, checking 
the decline in the industry,£ and in 1842 it became insolvent. The manu- 
factory closed its doors on the nineteenth of June, 1843, in the eighty- 
third year of its history, the stockholders receiving thirty per cent of their 
investment. 

Thus ended the life-work of Oberkampf. Of all that immense establish- 

* cf. France protestante, art. “Widmer.” 


+ He died in April, 1837, less than forty-nine years old. 
¥ In 1838 the workshop employed only three hundred workers. 
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ment, the great building alone escaped the pickaxe of the wreckers, only 
to suffer, in 1864, the same fate as its companions. Nothing remains to- 
day but the little house by the stone bridge that was its humble cradle, 
and the chateau of Montcel, filled with relics and memories, standing in 
the midst of a park and surrounded by century-old trees under whose 
branches many generations of children have played, while the little ceme- 
tery, faithfully tended, with monuments amusingly designed by Lebas, 
seems the abode of departed spirits.* 

But it is not from these old stones that we evoke the remembrance of 
the founder of Jouy. It is to that incomparable series of patterns and 
designs, that infinite variety of delicate fabrics which we have followed 
in a review necessarily too hasty, that we must look for the secret of a 
success that only war and death could interrupt. Certainly, like all human 
efforts, the famous manufactory had to have a beginning, a middle 
period, and an end. Even during the life of its founder signs of decay 
were manifest, but witnessing the impotent attempts of his successors— 
experienced workers as they were—to revive the once powerful organiza- 
tion, one is convinced that Oberkampf alone was its animating spirit and 
that it was to his unequaled abilities that Jouy owed its colossal success. 

Some of these qualities we have mentioned. We have shown how valu- 
able Oberkampf’s technical knowledge and perfect comprehension of the 
art of the dyer had proved to an industry whose clientele demanded 
above all bon teint. We have seen him ever on the alert among his foreign 
rivals for mechanical improvements, which he applied in his own work- 
shops with prudence and discernment. We have seen with what zeal and 
generosity he encouraged the chemical researches of his collaborators and 
utilized their discoveries for the general good of the manufactory. 

If we have not spoken of his artistic ability, it is because we do not 
believe, strictly speaking, that he was thus endowed to any great degree. 
But lacking this artistic taste, often a cause of failure in practical busi- 
ness, he possessed the very quality that his work demanded and exercised 
it to the last degree. No other industrialist of his day maintained so high 
a standard in his products. While other establishments created designs 
as beautiful as those of Jouy, not one showed a like consistency as re- 
gards choice of coloring and design in addition to the utmost distinction. 
Even in the most unfortunate periods of French fashions, the indiennes 

* Quite recently the park and chateau of Montcel have been converted into a school. The records, 


pictures, and collections of samples were divided among the members of the various families claim- 
ing descent from Oberkampf. 
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of Jouy avoided the ridiculous. They possessed a saving good taste, a 
quality, we are convinced, that approaches a very real art. All that re- 
mains to be said—and our task would appear incomplete if we ignored 
that side of Oberkampf’s character—concerns the qualities of the man 
that enabled him to carry on his enterprise and build up an enormous 
establishment, forestalling by more than half a century the magnitude 
of modern industry. 

First, allied to an unassailable integrity, was a shrewd understanding 
of what pertained to his interests. Oberkampf was endowed with the 
mentality of a man of affairs, which enabled him to view conditions as a 
whole. With a single glance, like a general on the field of battle—an abil- 
ity which perhaps explains the secret of Napoleon’s interest in him—he 
grasped not only the minute details of the manufactory, but all the con- 
ditions of the European market as well. Once only—in the case of the 
Spanish war—did events mislead him. But this also found a parallel in 
Napoleon’s career. 

This absorption in his own affairs—let us hasten to say—did not reach 
the point of egotism. If he dispensed rather brusquely with the services 
of Demaraise in 1789, perhaps without regarding his moral obligations 
as much as might be desired, he at least created for his partner a veritable 
bridge of gold, and the millions that he shared with him served to modify 
the harshness of the break. As to his family, his children, his nephews, 
his most distant relations, he manifested toward all of them a boundless 
generosity. As we know, he offered to his brother the manufactory of 
Essonnes. For his father and mother he bought Binzenhof, a beautiful 
estate near Aarau, where they ended their days. He educated his six 
Widmer nephews and made for them fortunes nearly equal to those of 
his own children.* There were no relatives in Prussia and Wiirtemberg 
too distant to share in his generosity. It is a question whether he did not 
work more for others than for himself and whether affection for his 
family did not, in his case, take the place of the pleasures of wealth. 
Certainly it is difficult, with so many millions, to remain as simple and 
as free from ostentation as he did. His only recreation for a long time was 
riding and his sole luxury, English horses. Later he developed an interest 

*From 1802 to 1810 Samuel Widmer’s share in the profits amounted to 760,000 francs, those of 
young Petineau 660,000, Feray’s 655,000, and Petineau senior’s 520,000, The last deed of partner- 
ship that Oberkampf drew up with his children and relatives was so detrimental to his own interests, - 
that, after the unfortunate years of 1812 and 1813, the beneficiaries themselves demanded its can- 


cellation. It appears that Oberkampf was forced to draw on his personal fortune to pay them the 
profits he had guaranteed them. 
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in music, thanks to Rordorf, an enthusiastic amateur. The musicians of 
the royal chapel at Versailles, nearly all Swiss or German, came to dine 
at Jouy and organized a symphony orchestra. Among them were Kreutzer 
and his young son, the celebrated virtuoso, who received from Oberkampf 
his first violin. As the family increased, their diversions took on distinc- 
tion. Al fresco gatherings, charades, impromptu balls with the village 
fiddler mounted on a table, marked the anniversaries of the almost yearly 
marriages and births in that family of patriarchal customs. 

Honors came to Oberkampf seemingly unsought. The letters of nobil- 
ity awarded him by Louis XVI and the decoration received from Na- 
poleon were the only distinctions that he really prized. He devoted as 
much energy to his endeavors to escape public offices as did others in 
seeking to attain them. Thus, in 1800 he avoided election to the Tribu- 
nate; and while he was later nominated Counselor-General of the Seine- 
et-Oise, he resigned his office at the end of a few years. Monarchy, Re- 
public, Directory, Consulate, Empire, he held himself aloof from all 
governments or, rather, he recognized one only—his own manufactory. 
This lack of ambition was not an affectation. His habits of life were 
naturally simple. He lived in the same manner as did his associates and 
workmen. At his table Bossert, the Swiss, invariably sat at his left and 
did the carving. Beyond him was placed the Aargauvian Rordorf, and 
thus it was to the end of their days, for Oberkampf survived them both. 
He rose at dawn with the bell that called his men to work. In the evening 
he was still there to see them leave and, as they passed, to give them a 
glance or word of encouragement or censure. This little old man—he was 
below medium height—exercised an extraordinary influence on all who 
approached him and herein lay one of the elements of his success. His 
portrait by Boilly (much more true and less mannered than that by 
Baron Gérard) portrays the finely developed forehead in its frame of 
white hair, the eyes bright and deep-set, the nose straight and rather 
prominent, the mouth large but with sensitive lips, the chin heavy and 
obstinate. Kindness, shrewdness, tenacity, intelligence are combined in 
these features in a whole that might be described as quiet force. Thus in- 
deed may we picture that good German who came to France, pack on 
shoulder, searching for work, and found there fortune and happiness, and 
—crowned with fame—died as simple and modest a person as he was the 
day of his arrival at the Clos Payen in 1759. 

Many years have gone by since the day of that great industrial figure 
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whom we have endeavored to evoke from the past and who at this dis- 
tance, in spite of all, seems a little faded, like the rose and mauve prints 
of his own manufactory. At his death all France extolled him. Thirty 
years later, fashion had so far departed from the toiles de Jouy that the 
meticulous Balzac, describing the furnishings of one of the rooms in Le 
Cousin Pons, queried: ‘How had the curtains at the windows lasted so 
long, for they were of yellow calico printed with red rose designs, manu- 
factured at Jouy? Oberkampf had been complimented by the Emperor in 
1809 for these atrocious products of the cotton industry.” Posterity, more 
just, sees something in his work other than an intensive industrial pro- 
duction. It has learned to distinguish the elements of art and taste, and 
the revival of the vogue for printed cottons in these latter years is due 
largely to the appreciation among artists and collectors of the delightful 
designs of Huet and his school. All art is related. There would seem to 
have been something lacking in the eighteenth century were it not for 
the manufactory of Jouy, with the brilliancy of its glazed chintzes and 
the gaiety of its prints, strewn with ribbons and flowers. 


OTHER IMPORTANT CENTERS 
OF COTTON PRINTING IN FRANCE 


1760-1815* 


ANGERS 
(Chief town of the department.) 


THE introduction of the printed cotton industry at Angers was due to 
Francois Danton and to his elder brother, Thomas-René, who obtained 
on March 31, 1752, authorization to manufacture painted or printed 
materials of linen or hemp, and soon afterwards the permission to print 
on silk, on linen, and on cotton, in imitation of Persian and Indian prints. 
But it is probable, if this date is exact, that their establishment did not 
begin to operate before 1758, when freedom of manufacture was granted 
by the government. The activities of this factory, situated on a small 
farm called Tournemine in the Faubourg St. Jacques, practically ceased 
after 1775. The enterprise could not support itself and the brothers Dan- 
ton went into bankruptcy. Their successors, Lemazurier pére et Bayon, 
who shortly after took over the business, manufactured in 1789 “printed 
cottons of every kind, handkerchiefs of every width, quality, and color; 
as piecework and on account they also printed bleu de cuvet handker- 
chiefs with flower designs of white, of consummate perfection, as well as 
cambrésinet handkerchiefs for the southern departments.”§ In 1806 
Lemazurier, Bayon et Compagnie employed 100 workers (200 in 1805), 
and printed 10,000 pieces. The factory was still operating in 1815. 

The Almanach des Marchands of 1772 and 1774 cites, besides the fac- 
tory of the brothers Danton, only that of Montau. Without doubt the 

*In addition to the history of the manufactory at Jouy, M. Clouzot prepared a survey by dis- 
tricts of the other French manufactories of printed cottons from 1760 to 1815. An English transla- 
tion of the entire survey, made at the Museum, is available for reference in the Library; the sections 
referring to the centers represented in the Retrospective Exhibition and the summary with which 


M. Clouzot concludes his detailed report are translated here, and a list of all the places in France 
where his investigation disclosed the existence of such manufactories is printed as an Appendix to 
this volume—Ed. Note. 

+A special blue (indigo) obtained through chemical process. 

+A fine linen made formerly in the old province of Cambrésis. 

§ Almanach de Maine et Loire. 
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establishment of Bel Air, to the west of Tournemine, is meant, whose 
proprietors in 1779 were Lesourd, Gautier et Compagnie;* the founda- 
tion of this house is traced back to 1760 by the census of 1806, and its 
stamp was Manufacture Bon teint des Srs Le Sourd-Delisle, la Besnar- 
diére, Gautier et Cie, d’Angers.} In 1798, Lesourd de I’Isle was sole owner, 
but he died shortly after this, and his widow, who directed the business 
from 1800 to 1806, employed not more than ten workers (twenty-five in 
1805), printing 2,000 pieces. From this time on the firm is no longer 
listed in the Almanachs, and must have disappeared during these years. 
The equipment was dismantled and so complete a failure had the enter- 
prise proved that the descendants of Lesourd de 1’Isle are said to have 
depended for several years on the unused woodblocks for fuel. The 
Musée d’Antiquités St. Jean et Toussaint at Angers has been able, how- 
ever, to collect some fifteen examples: rustic scenes, ornaments, and 
borders. 

In 1799 Lemazurier fils, Sibon, Commeau et Compagnie, established 
the factory of Bellefontaine in the former Capuchin monastery in the 
village of Reculée. Their manufacture consisted of “printed cottons, 
indiennes, handkerchiefs of all kinds and of all widths, and cambrésines 
for the southern sections, bleu de cuve, with white flowers, either on con- 
tract or commission basis.” The factory, under the name of Sibon, Com- 
meau et Cie, employed sixty workers in 1806 (120 in 1805), printing 
10,000 pieces. In 1813 it appears under the name of Sibon, Chaillou et 
Cie, and did not cease to operate until about 1830. 

Two other factories, of no great importance, should also, however, be 
mentioned: that of Thorel fréres, No. 62 rue St. Nicolas, which goes back 
to 1765, but employed no more than ten workers in 1806, about which 
time it disappears from the records. Another, that of Foucault, later Fou- 
cault fils (blue indiennes reserve printed), at No. 7 rue Grenetiére, be- 
hind the barracks, was founded in 1780; in 1806 its workers were reduced 
to eighteen. This factory was closed about 1812. 

In 1804 the printed cotton industry at Angers employed nearly 500 
workers, using eighty printing tables and producing yearly 250,000 aunes 
of cottons in every style, and handkerchiefs of all sizes, qualities, and 
colors. Unlike Nantes and so many other centers, at Angers the full 


* Almanach des Marchands. 


} A piece from the collection of Harry Wearne, bearing this stamp, was included in the Retrospec- 
tive Exhibition of Painted and Printed Fabrics. 
+ Almanach de Maine et Loire, 1800. 
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development of this industry began only after the Revolution. In 1783 
Harvoin, the Collector-General of Finance, in his Mémoire sur la généra- 
lité de Tours, mentions only “a few printed cottons.’”* 

A note in the Archives of the Gironde Department mentions one 
Davies as being a manufacturer at Angers before 1767; Nantes, however, 
is doubtless meant.t 


AVIGNON 
(Chief town of the department. ) 


PRINTED cottons were being made in the Comtat-Venaissin for the ex- 
press purpose of having them smuggled throughout Provence. In 1734, 
however, the Papal Government renounced its rights of manufacture for 
a consideration of 180,000 francs. One of the manufacturers thus dispos- 
sessed, Claude Julien, asked for authorization in 1749 to start a work- 
shop in France. We do not know whether he may be identified with “le s' 
Julien” who, in 1746, attempted to establish himself in Paris. 

When Avignon became again a part of France, a small factory was 
founded there in 1796 directed by one Quinche, who employed twenty- 
eight workers printing 2,000 pieces, in 1806. It is not known how long 
this establishment continued to operate. 


BEAUTIRAN 
(Canton la Bréde; district, Bordeaux.) 


THE manufactory of Beautiran, founded by J. P. Meillier in 1792, is 
the only really important one of the region. It employed about 250 work- 
‘ers and printed 12,000 pieces on Indian linens and French cottons. De- 
spite the high price of labor and the competition of the great factory at 
Jouy and those of Normandy and Alsace, this establishment managed to 
survive up to the time of the Restoration. The factory closed its doors in 
1826 and was partially demolished; but a large building, always called 
“Ja Fabrique,” transformed into a dwelling house, still remains. 

Some large plates of the Meillier works are known today: the mono- 
tone prints, /e Bon Pére de famille; the Aurore (after Guido Reni), and 
V Enfant prodigue. These are in a not very enticing red, though well 
engraved. The Dessaignes Collection included a very beautiful furniture 

* A.N.K. 1143. Publ. Marchegay, Arch. d’Anjou, II, 360. 


+ Arch. Gironde, C. 1531. 
tAN. [Archives nationales] F1? 93, p. 141; 96, p. 307. 
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design of several registries, composed of large flowers and ribbons, and 
bearing the stamp: J. P. Meillier et Cie, de Beautiran, pres Bordeaux. 


BOLBEC 


(Chief town of the canton; district, Le Havre. ) 


Tue importance of Bolbec, from the point of view of printing, almost 
equals that of Rouen. From 1779 to 1785, the issues of the Almanach des 
Marchands note not less than ten manufactories operating: “as many in 
reserve or blue cotton prints, as in indiennes.” The census of 1806 shows 
twenty-two, but these are for the most part small workshops, owned by 
members of two or three families, such as the Lemaitre and Fauquet 
families. 

The industry of cotton printing is said to have been started at Bolbec 
before 1760, by Abraham Pouchet, if one may credit Gervaix and Arvers. 
From 1779 to 1785 the Almanach des Marchands lists, for blue reserve 
printing, the following: Jacques Pouchet, Pierre Pouchet, Bertin, Daniel 
Lemaitre, Jacques Lemaitre, Pierre Launay, Sr., Benois Voutremer, 
Lecoq; for indiennes it lists Daniel Lemaitre, Pierre Launay, Sr. Ket- 
tinger is not listed till 1788, as a partner of Pouchet, at which time the 
records show him printing from 6,000 to 7,000 pieces. Pierre Fauquet 
Lemaitre printed during the Revolution, with the stamp: M” de P” Fau- 
quet d’ [sic] Lemaitre et Cie de Bolbec. Bon teint. 

In the census of 1806, F. Kettinger et Cie heads the list, with 150 
workmen printing 15,000 pieces, one fourth siamoises, three fourths In- 
dian cottons. In 1815 the firm name was still unchanged.* 

Pierre Pouchet fils also employed 150 workmen and manufactured 
12,000 pieces, half in stamoises and half in local cottons. It was still oper- 
ating in 1815. ; 

Next is listed Jean-Baptiste Lecoq, with seventy workmen and 10,000 
pieces, three fourths s¢amoises, one fourth Indian cottons. This firm in 
1808 became Lecoq fréres, and continued until after 1815. 

The Fauquet family had no less than six factories, with from twenty 
to fifty workmen each and producing from 3,500 to 6,000 pieces. These 
were la veuve Fauquet-Lemaitre, forty workmen, 4,000 pieces; la veuve 
Pierre-Abraham Fauquet, eighteen workmen, 3,500 pieces; veuve I" 
Fauquet, thirty workmen, 5,500 pieces; Pierre Fauquet, thirty workmen, . 
5,000 pieces; Jules Fauquet, eighteen workmen, 3,500 pieces; veuve J° 


* The firm still exists. 
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Fauquet, fifty workmen, 12,000 pieces (evidently an exaggerated figure). 
Some of these—veuve J. Fauquet, Fauquet fréres, and F auquet et Bon- 
vel—were still in existence in 1815. 

The Lemaitre family* had four workshops: Jean-Baptiste Lemaitre, 
forty workmen, 4,000 pieces, became Daniel le Maistre from 1811 to 
1815; Levesque, veuve Lemaitre, forty workmen, 5,000 pieces, still in 
existence in 1815; Viard, veuve Lemaitre, forty-five workmen, 6,000 
pieces, still active in 1815; and Jules Lemaitre jeune, twenty workmen, 
3,500 pieces. 

The record also gives Pierre Belloncle, twenty workmen, 4,500 pieces; 
Jules Castaigne, thirty-five workmen, 4,500 pieces;f Guillaume Dupré, 
twenty-five workmen, 4,500 pieces; David Colond, fifteen workmen, 
3,000 pieces; P. Demaire, fifteen workmen, 2,000 pieces—all active in 
1815.£ 

The following do not appear in any Almanach: Lesueur, twenty work- 
men, 4,000 pieces; Sandoz, fifteen workmen, 1,500 pieces; Besseliévre 
fréres, twenty workmen, 2,000 pieces;§ Louis Neveu, twenty-eight work- 
men, 5,000 pieces; Dedouity, twenty-five workmen, 4,500 pieces. 


BORDEAUX 
(Chief town of the department.) 


DESPITE its very active export business, Bordeaux was far from being 
an important center in the making of printed cottons. In 1767 we find 
one Luet petitioning the government for authorization to found a works 
for “printing all sorts of todles.”|| But evidently the plan was unsuccess- 
ful, as in 1783 there was still no factory at Bordeaux. The market was 
supplied from the warehouses of Jouy, of Colmar, and of Arcueil, and by 
the branch of Bory fréres et Guitard at Agen.{ 

But in 1783 we find Hegner producing 4,000 pieces (100,000 pieces 
are listed in 1785, though doubtless an exaggerated figure), and in 1785 
we also find Porchet et Compagnie “at the city gates,” backed by J. 
Montet, Henry et Compagnie, rich merchants of Bordeaux, specializing 

* These firms still exist under modified names. 

+ The Commercial Museum of Rouen has an album of his prints with the name “M. de J. Cas- 
taigne De Bolbec.” 

+ Almanach du Commerce. 

§ These establishments still exist, though their firm names have been somewhat changed. 


|| A. Gironde, C. 1581. 
gq A.N.F12 1405. 
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in blue guinées* for the colonies. On April 26, 1786, this firm solicited 
the title of royal manufacturer. The stamp on a pattern reproducing 
VHeureuse famille of Greuze records also the name of Duheron, Bor- 
deaux. 

In 1788 the subdelegate of Bordeaux makes mention of only one fac- 
tory, that of Lamouroux, doubtless a branch of the factory of Agen. 
Guitard et Compagnie, unable to maintain their factory (meaning, prob- 
ably, their warehouse), had just closed it at this time.f The census of 
1806 mentions but one manufactory, that of Jean Lassaube, dating from 
1789, and situated on the rue Terres des Bordes; but their fifty workers 
listed in 1805 had decreased to two, printing only 200 pieces. The stamp 
of this factory was: Manufacture de Lassobe au terres de Borde bon teint 
a Bra’. 

LYONS 
(Chief town of the department.) 


THE industry of cotton printing was introduced in Lyons in 1762 by 
Picot et Fazy of Geneva, who established an important factory on the 
Quai d’Artois, with several backers. The company included Louis-Charles 
Fazy, brother of Jean-Louis Fazy, director of the factory of the Bergues, 
Daniel Picot, Jacques Girod, and Francois-Louis Senn, who retired about 
1784 in order to start a factory with Bidermann in Brussels. The Lyons 
factory was still in existence in 1796, but is not listed in the census of 
1806.£ It employed 546 workmen in 1787, 930 in 1788, and turned out 
from two to three thousand pieces. In 1812 the buildings were bought by 
the State, which installed a tobacco factory. 

Gagnaire et Compagnie established a factory in July, 1783, in the 
Hotel des Conferences on the Chaussée Perrache, with only six printing 
tables. They were still functioning in 1785.8 

The suburb of Vaise had one factory, that of Josserand, founded in 
1782, which specialized in blue prints and which, in 1786, was printing 
1,800 pieces. Later Garnier et Roux are said to have employed as many 
as 500 workmen, if the census of 1806 can be credited. | 

Obrech et Compagnie, established at La Guillotiére in 1789, were em- 


* Stout cotton cloths dyed blue, originally from India. 
+A. Gironde, C. 1648. 

£ Fazy, Notes sur Vindustrie des indiennes & Genéve. 

§ A.N.F12 1405. 

|| A. M. [Archives municipales] Lyons. 
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ploying 100 workmen in 1804 and printing 3,500 pieces of Indian and 
Swiss cloths. In 1806, however, the establishment was practically out of 
existence, employing only four workmen. 

Sulot et Compagnie, also at La Guillotiére from 1791, in 1804 em- 
ployed 120 workmen, printing 4,500 pieces of Indian cottons. In 1806 the 
output was reduced to almost nothing. It is probable, however, that this 
factory was able to continue, since there is found in the Almanach du 
Commerce of 1815, “Sulot, porte St. Clair.” 

Georges Agembak, at la Croix Rousse, was established in 1799 and 
employed from thirty to forty workmen, printing 2,500 pieces of Swiss, 
Indian, and Beaujolais cottons. 

From Switzerland, Jacques Jaques, after his failure at Vienne in 1802, 
had brought to Lyons the remnants of his workshop. In 1806 Frédéric 
Jaques, undoubtedly his son, was employing only two workmen and 
printing 200 pieces. 

The census of 1806 announces among other things the imminent open- 
ing of the firm Brunet, Lambelet et Compagnie, successors of Favre, 
whose factory had been closed for three years. There is no further men- 
tion of it. 

In 1810 there were no more than two factories employing eight en- 
gravers, thirty printers, nine retouchers, and twenty-four other em- 
ployees. On the other hand, there were thirteen wholesale merchants in 
Lyons at that time and sixty-eight retailers. Many of these were having 
piecework done by Oberkampf. 


MARSEILLES 
(Chief town of the department. ) 


THE free port of Marseilles, one of the most important government re- 
positories for Indian imports, was also one of the foremost centers for the 
making of Indian imitations. If the gifts offered to Madame de Bellinzani 
in 1660 by the aldermen of Marseilles (“six pieces of Cambrazini [cam- 
brésine] covered with flowers . . . one Indian drapery covered with fig- 
ures”) do not necessarily indicate a domestic manufacture, then the 
manufacture of printed cottons in that city is attested by the Edict of 
1692 which forbade their importation into France. “The Edict of 1692, 
which prohibited the importation into the realm of fabrics printed at 
Marseilles,” says Fabre, Deputy of Commerce in 1700, “affected com- 
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merce adversely in two ways, the first being the transfer by the manufac- 
turers of their industries into Italy. . . .”* Furthermore, an authority on 
the subject, Savary des Brilons, official inspector of factories, who at that 
time was gathering material for his Dictionnaire du Commerce, estimates 
at approximately 4,000 bales the amount of cotton that had been de- 
livered at Marseilles from Alleppi, by way of Alexandretta, for conver- 
sion into indiennes. 

Unfortunately, the name of none of these manufacturers of the seven- 
teenth century is recorded. It was only in 1744—fifteen years before the 
edict permitting free manufacture of printed cotton—that a rich Swiss 
merchant, established for some years at Marseilles, founded the first fac- 
tory worthy of the name at one and a half leagues from the town limits, 
on the borders of the Huveaune. According to a statement of the director, 
he employed not less than 700 workmen; but this figure is doubtless exag- 
gerated, since it does not correspond to the small number of printing 
tables—thirty-six.f However that may be, the factory functioned for ten 
years or so, with the help of excellent designers, recruited from 1753 on 
from the new painting academy in Marseilles; the quality is further 
attested by the reports of the inspectors, one of whom, M. de la Gene- 
tiére, says: ‘The products of this factory will no doubt eclipse the value 
of the fabrics being produced in India and England; especially will this 
be true when people abroad, where Weter [sic] is exporting his products, 
have recognized the perfection and solidity of his colors.” 

The factory, however, did not develop as anticipated, and its director, 
fearing serious financial reverses, journeyed to Paris, returning in 1757 
to found the famous manufactory of Orange. 

However, this did not necessarily mean the termination of the printed 
cotton industry at Marseilles; if one is to give credence to the Almanach 
historique de Marseille of 1771, “the famous factories of printed cottons 
which reproduce Indian patterns, commonly called indiennes, form one 
of the most important industrial centers of Marseilles and employ a 
prodigious number of workmen.” This is partially corroborated by our 
investigations, which disclose the names of only a few industrialists: the 
Ginoux brothers, who closed their factory before 1759 in order to open 
another at Raquefavour, one league from Aix; Sybillon et Astain, who 
were in business before 1766; Claire Garnoux Massot, established before 

* Chabaud, Marseille et ses industries. Les Tissus, p. 114. 


t Arch. Ch. de Commerce. Pub., Industrie & Mulhouse, p. 286. 
t Arch. Bouches du Rhéne, C. I, 354. 
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1786 in the former buildings of the convent of Saint Sauveur.* In 775 
Marc Diant, a resident of Marseilles, had his salon hung with printed 
cottons manufactured by Duparc.t The Almanach des Négociants cites 
in 1785 only one factory, without mentioning its director. It is, however, 
probably the one operated by Joseph Peyron in 1806, with three work- 
men and two apprentices, who printed not more than 1,500 pieces and a 
few unimportant odds and ends. At the height of.its prosperity this fac- 
tory had produced as many as 35,000 pieces.{ In 1796, some Swiss paint- 
ers, designers, engravers, and printers, Jean-Henri Cornu and his two 
sons, made a proposition to officials by which they were to establish a 
factory under the crown, but the offer was rejected. 


MULHOUSE 
(Chief town of the district.) 


THE most important center of cotton printing in Alsace is Mulhouse, 
which in 1786 had nineteen workshops printing 146,544 pieces of 16 
aunes and in 1813, 298,000 pieces. In 1828 the Statistique générale du 
Haut Rhin enumerates twenty-four establishments producing 459,835 
pieces from 26 to 29 aunes long, and employing 9,795 workmen. 

The first manufactory was opened about 1746 on the rue de la Loi 
under the title of Koechlin, Schmaltzer et Cie. The partners were Samuel 
~ Koechlin, Jean-Jacques Schmaltzer, and the painter, Jean-Henri Dollfus. 
At first, knowing nothing of the use of mordants, which a fellow workman 
from Hamburg taught them in the second year of their enterprise, they 
used applied colors with seccotine oil or varnish. Common linens brought 
from Switzerland were used, and their production was confined to the 
Surate type, to blacks or violets, to the tapis style, to large patterns on a 
red or black background, and later to Paillaca, double-faced handker- 
chiefs. In 1758 the partnership was dissolved and each member founded 
a separate establishment. 

Samuel Koechlin remained until 1765 in partnership with J.-H. Dollfus 
and his brother-in-law, Jean Vetter, under the firm name, Koechlin, Doll- 
fus et Cie. 

In 1765 the manufactory was in the name of Samuel Koechlin l’ainé. 
Jean Koechlin, son of Samuel, directed it from 1771 to 1777, when he 

* A.N.F12 1405. 


+ Arnaud d’Agnel, Mobilier provengal. 
$A.N.F12 1562. 
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and his brother Josué formed a partnership. In 1797 the firm became suc- 
cessively Koechlin et Cie, Koechlin et Weber, and Koechlin-Iselin. In 
1800 Nicolas Koechlin, son of Jean, took over the management and 
formed an association the members of which were himself and his broth- 
ers Jacques, Daniel, and Pierre. This firm, which was called Nicolas 
Koechlin et fréres, existed until 1831 with various partners and backers. 
It was then divided into four branches: Nicolas Koechlin et fréres, at 
Mulhouse (spinning); Fréres Koechlin, at Mulhouse (printing) ; Koech- 
lin, Favre et Waldner, at Massevaux (spinning and weaving); Pierre et 
Edouard Koechlin, at Loerrach (printing). 

Jean-Henri Dollfus and Vetter were the founders of the famous factory 
of the Cour de Lorraine, rue des Champs Elysées at Mulhouse, and re- 
mained partners until 1786. The house, then called Dollfus pere, fils et 
Cie, was the most important of the period. It held first place, both for 
the beauty of its products and the pleasing quality of its patterns. These 
were due in part to Malaine, Sr., a deserter from the Gobelins manufac- 
tory. In 1797 its firm name was Dollfus pere, fils, Weiss et Cie, and in 
1800 Dollfus et Cie (Nicolas Dollfus). 

As for Jean-Jacques Schmaltzer, he became associated in 1758 with 
Frédéric Cornetz, Sr., and in 1772 with Mathias Mieg; then remained 
without partners until 1775. The following year he moved to Munster; 
his sons and son-in-law kept up the Mulhouse factory until it failed in 
1789. 

The Hartmann manufactory apparently dates from 1752. In 1765 it 
became Wolf, Risler et Cie; in 1789, Wolf et Moser; and in 1796, Engel 
CUCiema 

In 1754 we find Anthés, Feer et Cie, whose existence was brief, and in 
1756 Hofer, Risler et Cie, which in 1780 became Risler, Dollfus et Cie 
and, in 1785, ceased entirely to manufacture. 

J. J. Feer in 1758 went into partnership with Daniel Huguenin, Sr. In 
1773 the business was in the hands of the two Huguenin brothers, Daniel 
and Henri, and in 1788 Daniel Huguenin (Huguenin the elder) alone 
was in control. In 1819 the factory employed 400 workers and about 
1840 liquidated its affairs. 

The business of Nicolas Risler et Cie existed before 1769. In 1772 it 
was annexed to the Wesserling establishment, but this company was dis- 
solved in 1793. Risler went to Thann to establish himself there with one 
of his associates, Pierre Dollfus. 
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Eck, Schwartz et Cie founded a manufactory, Cour des chaines, in 
1762, which was moved to Cernay in 18or. 

Two partners, Burgomaster Jean Dollfus and his son-in-law, Jean 
Hofer, established a manufactory at the Trois Rois (Three Kings) in 
1764. Jean Dollfus, Jr., was in charge of it in 1777, and his father from 
1783 to 1790, when it passed into the hands of Michel Heinrich. Heinrich 
was succeeded in 1795 by Pierre Risler. 

J. J. Feer-Cornetz, doubtless the former partner of Daniel Huguenin, 
in 1764 founded a manufactory with his brother-in-law, Frédéric Cor- 
netz, Jr. In 1778 Jean Hofer became his partner. The firm later became 
Jean Hofer et Cie, by which name it was known until 1811, when the 
director died. Jean Hofer, Jr., settled at Niedermorschwiller. Schlum- 
berger, Hofer et Cie continued the work at Mulhouse under that name. 

The business of Franck et Cie, founded in 1765 and changed in 1768 
to Huguenin, Reber et Cie, very soon stopped operating, but Heilmann, 
Blech et Cie (1764) succeeded better. The firm in 1793 became Blech, 
Schlumberger et Cie, rue de l’Amour; in 1803, Schlumberger, Koenig et 
Cie; and in 1830, Isaac Schlumberger et Cie. It remained in existence 
until 1846. 

There were, in addition, Thierry l’ainé et Cie, started in 1764 and 
remaining in business until the end of the century; Schoen, Huguenin, 
Zuber et Cie, founded in 1765, changed to Schoen et Cie in 1768, and to 
Jean Schoen in 1771, and discontinued after 1774; Hartmann et fils 
(1767), then Tobie Hartmann, pére et fils, which was suspended in 1771; 
Schlumberger, Hartmann et Hirt (1778), later Schlumberger et Cie 
(1781), which stopped operating in 1788; Wagner et Cie, which was 
active only from 1780 to 1789; and Meyer, Schwaltzer et Cie (1786). 

Martin Hartmann established a house in 1782, which, in 1785, became 
Baumgartner et Hartmann; in 1791, Baumgartner et Cie; in 1809, Gas- 
pard, Baumgartner et Cie; and in 1821 ceased altogether to exist. 

Jean-Jacques Kielmann, one of the partners of the firm Eck, Schwartz 
et Cie, set up his own establishment in 1786. In 1808 Jérémie Risler was 
the sole head and moved the business to Thann. 

The Blech brothers started business in 1788. In 1797 the firm became 
Blech, Kielmann et Cie; in 1804, Blech, Baumgarten et Cie; then Paul 
Blech et Cie, which it remained until its liquidation in 1814. 

Daniel Schlumberger began manufacturing in 1792 and expanded to 
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Mulhouse, Lutterbach, and Niedermorschwiller. The firm existed until 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Jean-Ulrich Thierry, who managed a manufactory of printed cottons 
at Beligny, near Villefranche, in 1800 founded another at Mulhouse 
under the name of Graf, Thierry et Cie, which in 1806 became the firm 
of Thierry-Mieg. 

The establishment of Heilmann pére et fils, rue du Bourg, dates from 
1804; that of J.-D. Bridel et fils, which in 1809 changed to Blanchenay, 
Bridel et Cie, dates from nearly the same time, as do those of Jacques 
Braun, which closed in 1811; of Schwartz, Lischy et Cie, Grande Rue, 
which continued until at least 1822; of Wetter, Thierry et Grossmann, 
595 rue des Champs Elysées, which was liquidated in 1813; and of Jean- 
Georges Mieg, which had only the briefest existence. 


MUNSTER 
(Canton and district of Colmar.) 


In 1776 Jean-Jacques Schmaltzer, Sr. (1721-1797), one of the found- 
ers of the first manufactory at Mulhouse, moved to Munster and founded 
there the house of Hartmann et fils, which in 1780 was André Hartmann 
et Henri Riegé, and then became André Hartmann et ses fils in 1790. In 
1799 a partnership was formed with Soehnée, the elder, of Paris, their 
stamp being: Manufacture de toiles peintes de Soehnée Vainé et Cie a 
Munster. In 1818 the firm became Hartmann et fils (stamp:. Frédéric 
Hartmann et fils a Munster prés Colmar, Ht. Rhin). The firm name is in 
existence today. About 1810 the factory employed 600 workmen and 
produced 26,000 pieces. 


NANTES 
(Chief town of the department.) 


OF all the centers manufacturing printed cottons prior to 1789, Nantes 
was decidedly one of the most active. It comprised, before the Revolu- 
tion, nine manufactories employing 4,500 workers and printing 120,000 
pieces, which were exported to Africa and the Antilles and sold at the 
fairs of Bordeaux and Beaucaire. 

The oldest of these plants appears to have been that of Louis Lange- . 
vin, founded in 1758* near the Récollets. It was still in existence in 1 ERS 


* According to Guépin, Hist. de Nantes, p. 125. 
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Davies, if we are to give credence to a petition made by one of his 
former workmen to the authorities of Bordeaux,* was established at 
Angers prior to 1767. But the Nantes Almanachs mention only la veuve 
Daviés at Richebourg in 1771, which weakens this statement substan- 
tially. In 1786 her factory was located on the bridges where one finds 
her associated in 1791 with Charles-Marie Forestier at No. 4 rue de 
Beauséjour. But the following year her name no longer appears in the 
firm. The census of 1806 credits Forestier with only twenty workers 
instead of the ninety of the preceding year. The factory, therefore, was 
of little importance; it continued to operate, however, until about 1813. 

The establishment of Kuster et Pelloutier, near the Récollets, was in 
existence before 1771. In 1788 Pelloutier tried in vain to obtain for his 
factory the title of manufacture royale, although there was already com- 
bined with it a cotton spinning mill.} The following year he affiliated 
himself with Bourcard (doubtless a relative of the manufacturers at Wes- 
serling) on the bridges, No. 37 rue Beauséjour. In 1792 the firm ceded 
their business to Faligan, Bréve, Naghant et Compagnie. They employed 
some fifty workers, as well as apprentices, and printed 16,000 pieces 
yearly; but the troubled times of the Revolution and the depreciation of 
paper money reduced their production to 6,000 pieces, and in 1799 even 
Faligan was obliged to solicit help from the government; this was refused 
him.t Nothing is known of the factory after this date. 

Pierre Dubern, from 1776 a dealer in zmdiennes and a manufacturer 
from 1780, was established near the Récollets, afterwards on the bridges 
at Beauséjour until the close of 1789. Though, for some unknown reason, 
the census of 1806 does not mention this factory, it was operating, never- 
theless, under the name of Dubern et Compagnie until about 1813. Its 
director was an eminent citizen of Nantes. In 1788 he was one of the 
twelve deputies from Nantes entrusted with taking to the King the good 
wishes “‘d’un peuple plein d’amour et de vénération pour sa personne 
sacrée,’§ a memorable event, of which he perpetuated the memory by 
a large plate in monotone representing the reception of the delegation 
by Louis XVI. Of this the Musée des Arts décoratifs possesses a sample. 
Later Dubern was one of the 132 men of Nantes that Carrier destined 
for the guillotine. But he did not get as far as Paris: at Angers his free- 

* Arch. Gironde, C. 1531. 

7 A.N.F!2 107, p. 56. 


+t A.N.F12 1405. ' 
§ The good wishes “of a people filled with affection and reverence for his sacred majesty.” 
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dom was restored to him and he returned to Nantes to take up once more 
the management of his business.” 

Francois Gorgerat, before 1776 also a dealer in imdiennes on the 
bridges, was a manufacturer from 1786. From 1791 to 1815 he was estab- 
lished under the firm name of Gorgerat fréres et Cie at No. 6 (or 27) rue 
de Vertais, where his factory had a certain importance. In 1805 he em- 
ployed 140 workers, but the critical period of 1806 reduced this number 
to forty. The following two stamps were used by him: Bon teint, Gor- 
gerat fréres et Cie a Nantes; Francois Gorgerat, Nantes, Bon teint. 

Other firms of less importance are listed in the Nantes Almanachs. In 
Dos d’Ane may be mentioned Jacob Swau et Honziker (1786-1787), 
Brissonnier et Cie (1787), and Oreillard ainé et Cie (1789-1793), three 
firms that could as well be designated as a single establishment. In Grande 
Biesse, Walcker, Sholl et Cie (1786-1787), then Baleroi, Abel Géel et 
Cie (1789), Abel Géel et Cie (1791-1792). In Petite Biesse, Rother et 
Cie (1786-1789). At Beauséjour, on the bridges, Th. Chaudoux et Cie 
(1786-1787) and Dubey (1803-1807); in l’Ile Gloriette, Huard et Cie 
(1786-1789); in Vertais, Bedin (1794-1799) and at No. 15, rue de la 
Fosse, Hervieux (1796). 

But of all the Nantes factories the most important was that of the 
brothers Ferdinand and Aristide Petitpierre, founded about 1760 on the 
Vertais bridge, prairie d’Aval; this was in operation at the same place 
and by the same family for almost a century, under the direction of the 
following firms: Petitpierre fréres et Cie, founded by Ferdinand Petit- 
pierre and his elder brother Aristide (1760-1790); Petitpierre et Cie, by 
Ferdinand and the widow of Aristide (1790-1802); Favre, Petitpierre et 
Cie, by Louis and Pierre-David, sons of Antoine Favre and nephews of 
the brothers Petitpierre (1802-1806); Favre, Petitpierre et Cie, by Fer- 
dinand Favre and his nephews Ferdinand and Aristide, sons of Fer- 
dinand Petitpierre (1806-1818); Ferdinand Favre et Cie, by Ferdinand 
Favre, Henri Favre (nephew?), Ferdinand Petitpierre, and Auguste 
Barat (1818-1866). Ferdinand Favre was a man of enterprise. His initial 
step was to order from Lefebvre, who with Widmer installed the first 
cylinder press at Jouy, a similar machine. But with all his inventive 
energy he could not withstand the competition of Alsace and Normandy. 
His factory was in 1866 sold after a long decline. 

The equipment of this establishment, including the sample books of © 
patterns which were purchased by the Baron de Girardot, and which are 


* Eudel, Nantes en 1792, p. 107. 
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today preserved in the library of the Union centrale des Arts décoratifs, 
was sold at auction in 1867. Thanks to these documents, we are in all 
certainty able to attribute to the establishment of Vertais a goodly num- 
ber of beautiful designs for upholstery, in floral or figure patterns printed 
from copperplates or from woodblocks, which are preserved in the Forney 
Library or in the Musée des Arts décoratifs. In particular may be men- 
tioned: Panurge dans Vile des Lanternes, from the opera of Grétry, 1784; 
le Combat de Suffren; le Combat de la Motte-Picquet a la Martinique; 
le Port de Cherbourg; le Mouton chéri; la Caravane du Caire (of Gré- 
try); la Draperie; Achille reconnu par Ulysse; les Bergers Ecossais; 
Robinson Crusoé; Histoire de Joseph, and a series of large floral de- 
signs, combined with proportionately broad stripes, tulips, carnations, or 
stylistic flowers in very bright colors, red and blue predominating, which 
compare favorably with the productions of the day. 

The following is a list of Petitpierre subjects: 

F. A. Petitpierre fréres et Cie: Panurge dans Vile des Lanternes, 
Psyché et ’ Amour, Le Combat de Suffren, Le Combat de la Motte- 
Picquet, Le Port de Cherbourg, Vénus a sa toilette, Les Antiquités ro- 
maines, La Chasse de Diane, La Course anglaise, La Féte aux victoires, 
La Féte aux enfants, La Féte champétre, Le Mouton chéri, Paul et Vir- 
ginie, Le Temps, Les Quatre Saisons, La Danse, La Caravane, L’Iris, 
L’Homme bienfaisant, La Draperie, Le Parc anglais, La Vérité, Le 
Trone, Henri IV aux Champs-Elysées. 

New designs: Les Tableaux, Neptune, La Danse savoyarde, Les Jeux 
de l’ Amour et de la Folie, Bacchus et Vénus sur les eaux, Bonaparte en 
Egypte, Apollon et les Muses, L’Enfant chéri, Le Char de VAurore, Le 
Serment d’amour, Lycurgue, La Naissance d’Enée, La Mort de Didon. 

Favre, Petitpierre et Cie: La Danse savoyarde, Le Char de Aurore, 
Lycurgue, La Naissance d’Enée, Le Jeu de bagues, Le Triomphe de 
Vénus et de VAmour, Les Champs-Elysées, L’Arc de Triomphe de Titus, 
L’Enlévement d’ Adonis, Les Plaisirs champétres, Les Attributs de Flore, 
Les Dons de la nature, Le Temple de Vénus, Les Plaisirs de la péche, La 
Danse flamande, Les Jeux de Vinnocence, Les Paysages, La Chasse au 
sanglier, Achille reconnu par Ulysse, Les Délices des quatre saisons. 


ORANGE 
(Chief town of the district.) 
Arter the liquidation of his enterprise at Marseilles, Jean-Rodolphe 
Wetter came to Orange in 1757 in order to found a manufactory in part- 
nership with several others. 
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On July 10, 1757, a partnership agreement was signed by La Tour du 
Pin, Raymond Duly, Faget de Villeneuve, de Branay, Jeanson Rondé, 
Bastet, Regis de Menneville, Barras, and Jean-Rodolphe Wetter. The 
partners invested 600,000 livres as capital, which allowed them to oper- 
ate on a large scale. An excellent designer, Gabriel Du Bois, was imported 
from Geneva and for eight years created patterns of great charm. From 
1762 the output was 17,453 pieces, the employees numbering 500, of 
which seventy-one were engravers and printers. The toies d’Orange 
acquired a fame throughout the kingdom which was attested by numer- 
ous inventories of various dates: Mlle Camargo (1770) had a set of fur- 
niture covered with crimson damask and toile d’Orange; Lekain (1778) 
is listed as having draperies and armchairs covered with toile d’Orange. 
In 1783 a set of boudoir furniture is advertised for sale which repre- 
sented in its design subjects from fables, garlanded and framed; there 
were chairs to match and 36 aunes of uncut material of the same pattern, 
in monochrome.* Toiles d’Orange became a generic term with which to 
designate printed cottons, so much so that the first of the Oberkampf 
products were spoken of as tozles d’Orange de Jouy. In 1764 a designer 
of this factory painted a panel on which were drawn M. and Mme 
Wetter and Pignet, the owner of the factory, to whom a workman was 
offering a printing plate numbered 1,174 on which was drawn the replica 
of his own garment. Behind this group and on other panels, workmen 
and apprentices were seen printing cottons, mixing colors, washing and 
stretching the fabrics, and packing cases bearing the address: A Mes- 
sieurs Wetter et Cie ad Orange; still others were shown designing—in 
short, all were busy with the various and sundry details of manufac- 
turing. 

Unfortunately the prosperity of this enterprise was more fictitious 
than real. In 1766 it became necessary to make a new appeal for funds 
amounting to 280,000 livres, which, of course, retarded the payment of 
interest. In 1774 Jean-Rodolphe Wetter and his brother Laurent bought 
back the factory for the sum of 300,000 francs. At that time the equip- 
ment included 4,000 moules and plates, with “an English press with 
movable copperplates and special plates for printing borders, corners, 
head and tail pieces.”’+ 

* Dictionnaire d’Havard. 


+ H. Féraud, Industrie des toiles peintes & Orange. 
t Histoire de l’Industrie 4 Mulhouse, p. 301. 
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This establishment continued to function for approximately nine years, 
under the firm name of Wetter et Compagnie. It was then listed as: 
Manufacture de Wetter et Cie, Orange. Bon teint. In 1775 this second 
company was liquidated, the successors being Party fréres et Compagnie, 
of Marseilles, who were, however, unable to restore it to its first pros- 
perity. Their output in 1786 was as high as 10,352 pieces (three quarters 
of this in pieces of 6 aunes, for handkerchiefs), and in 1787, 14,997; but 
in 1788 the production fell again to 8,712. Two years later, when Goy, 
the official factory inspector, visited the establishment, he reported from 
fifteen to twenty printing tables, six vats of blue, one colorist, one en- 
graver, one designer, fifteen printers, fifteen color-boys, one cylinder 
operator, one glazer, two madder dyers, and fifteen to twenty outside 
workers.* The report does not mention the quality of the work. It was 
doubtless of little importance, as the firm closed its doors in 1802. 

In 1806 one Olivier started a workshop, which was abandoned about 
1811; Schmid, in approximately 1800, attempted to found one, which 
lasted, however, only a few years; from 1810 to 1835 Auric et Auric fils 
were printing handkerchiefs and fichus for the fairs of Beaucaire, Arles, 
etc.t The census of 1806 lists no factory whatever at Orange. 


ORLEANS 
(Chief town of the department. ) 


THE manufacture royale of Orléans, founded by Jacques Mainville in 
1762, employed in the neighborhood of 150 workers. It printed cotton 
and linen cloth for dresses and furnishings; indienne handkerchiefs; 
linen handkerchiefs of Indian style, and others of cotton imitating those 
of Masulipatam. In 1779 Montaut, official factory inspector, found no 
occasion for criticizing the director other than for his use of poorly manu- 
factured Beaujolais cotton.t 

The factory was situated on the rue Royale near the bridge. But from 
1788 Mainville had an establishment at Olivet on the banks of the 
Loiret.§ Toward the end of 1802 no further mention is made of the works 
on the rue Royale, they being doubtless transferred to Olivet. The census 
of 1806 accredits to Jacques Mainville et fils 158 workers printing in the 

* Arch. Drome, C. 8. 

+H. Féraud. 


$A.N.F12 651. 
§ A.N.F12 1405 and 107, p. 516. 
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neighborhood of 12,000 pieces. The factory was still in existence in 
Tors. 

The Almanach des Marchands of 1779 mentions a second establish- 
ment of printed cottons “organized by arrét du Conseil (decree of coun- 
cil) in 1758,” and a manufactory of printed cottons and tapestries. These 
establishments, about which we have no other information, do not figure 
in the Almanach after 1785. 

After the Revolution in 1797, Petit, Béchard et Compagnie opened a 
factory in the Faubourg St. Laurent on the banks of the Loire. In 1802 
the establishment appears to have belonged to Bonneau and Mignon, in 
1806, to Pierre-Victor Bonneau. It then employed from thirty to thirty- 
five workers, producing 3,000 pieces. It was still operating from 1809 to 
1815, under the firm name of Bonneau-Meunier. 

Another manufactory, also founded in the Faubourg St. Laurent before 
1799, that of Girard et Compagnie, later Girard-Bardin (in 1802), ceased 
to exist in 1807. 

Little information is available regarding this establishment, or that of 
Jean-Baptiste Herculer, founded in 1795 and employing in 1806 forty 
workers, printing 2,500 pieces.* 


PARIS 


THE manufacture of printed cottons requiring, as it did, large build- 
ings and ample space for drying and stretching the materials, it is clear 
that the number of these establishments either in Paris or in its suburbs 
must have been relatively small. The earliest one, besides those anony- 
mous and more or less clandestinely operated workshops of the first part 
of the eighteenth century (Cour St. Benoit, enclosure of St. Jean de La- 
tran, enclosure of the Temple, etc.) , was that which the Englishman Ca- 
bannes founded in the Cour des Princes at the Arsenal before 1748. 

The Journal economique of April, 1755,¢ heartily recommends the 
products of this factory: ‘““An Englishman has brought into France a 
method of cold dyeing of materials with réserves. . . . A manufactory 
of these has been established in one of the courts of the Arsenal on the 
Célestins side, authorized by an act of the Council and under the protec- 


tion of the Bureau of Commerce. The proprietors . . . work in both 
linen and cotton and guarantee that it may be washed and ironed without 
* ALN. 1562. 


Tp. 144. 
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losing either its color or its luster. Whatever designs may be given them, 
whatever colors may be required, either for dresses or for furniture, they 
offer and feel competent to carry out the orders on all kinds of materials.” 
Unfortunately the samples accompanying the article do not bear out this 
high-flown prophecy. The réserve design is common; the colors, yellow 
and tan (distre), blue and green, mauve and black, have almost entirely 
disappeared. It is evident that the shop worked with poor dyes. 

Cottin, who managed the establishment in 1758, and at the same time 
another and larger plant in the Clos Payen near the Oursine gate, has, 
however, a serious claim to our gratitude. It was he who brought Ober- 
kampf to Paris (cf. p. 8). 

At the end of the ancien régime [i.e., before the Revolution] the num- 
ber of workshops was narrowly restricted. A rather doubtful document 
mentions the manufactory of Gossies before 1767.* In 1785, the Alma- 
nach des Marchands speaks of Cavillon and Diock at the “Clos le Prétre 
near the new boulevards,” and it is known that in 1786 Henz, brother-in- 
law of Ebinger, of St. Denis, was established at the same place. In 1789 
are found there Vimeux et Cie, of Rouen, whose clever but fraudulent 
stamp: Manufacture de Vimeux et Compagnie, sur la riviére des Gobe- 
lins, qui passe & Jouy. Bon teint,} the Conseil du Commerce interdicted 
them from using. 

Brenier et Cie were established in the suburb of St. Marcel. The second 
balloon sent up by Pilatre de Rozier, in 1783, almost fell into the body of 
water that operated the machinery of this factory. 

During the Revolution new manufactories arose. Louis Simon Vender- 
mer, established at Clos Payen, near the Oursine gate, employed in 1798 
120 workers, but he solicited government aid to the extent of 30,000 or 
40,000 livres to maintain his enterprise.§ 

In 1797, Dubois, Sr., of No. 7 Boulevard Neuf (still the Clos Payen), 
made a request of the same sort, but he needed 150,000 livres, and this 
was refused him. He continued to operate, nevertheless, until 1805.|| 

Truton et Grandcour had begun at Nantes a manufacture “for printing 
all kinds of materials in gold and silver,” the technical direction of which 
was entrusted to Bonvallet (doubtless of the family of Amiens industrial- 
ists). The war of the Vendée, which conscripted them for military service, 

* Arch. Gironde, C. 1581. 

+ Bibl. hist. de la ville de Paris and A.N.F1? 107, p. 694. 

+ Corresponds somewhat to the present Boards of Trade. 


§ A.N.F12 1405. 
|| Almanach du Commerce. 
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ruined their business. Later they went to Paris, where the government 
leased them the former convent of the Miramionnes, 119 Quai de la 
Tournelle. In 1797, they were making color prints from copperplates, 
though without very satisfactory results.* Four years later the manufac- 
tory of printed cottons of the Miramionnes was managed by Chevalier, 
who was succeeded by Benny et Cie from 1803 to 1805. 

Dufau, 7 rue des Lions Saint-Paul, established in 1796, employed in 
1806 twenty-four workers printing 2,000 pieces. In 1814 he was suc- 
ceeded by Straubade. 

Friés et Gaillard, 18 rue Geoffroy Lasnier, dates from 1797. In 1806 
they employed forty-five workers and printed 5,000 pieces of bazim and 
piqué, and 1,000 pieces of calico. The house was still in existence in 1815. 

The brothers Jacques and Louis Noel founded in 1801 a workshop at 
18 Cloitre des Bernardins, where in 1806 they employed sixty workers. 
They did piecework printing on 3,800 pieces of linen, bazins, and piqués, 
made principally in the factory of Bon Secours. They were still in busi- 
ness in 1815 (18 rue de Pontoise). 

Bolle, established at 13 rue de la Paix in 1796, was obliged to dispense 
with his workers in 1806. In 1811 he was to be found at 13 rue Neuve de 
l Abbaye. 

Nothing is known of Laviolette, 697 rue Neuve Ste. Catherine (1800), 
or of the widow of Alexandre Lebceuf, 8 passage de la Réunion and 104 
rue St. Martin (1801-1811), whose names figure in the Almanach du 
Commerce with those of Pierre Cailliatte (1800-1801), rue Villiot near 
the fort au plitre at La Rapée; or of Delaage, rue de |’Université-Gros 
Caillou (1800-1801), or of Geoffroy, 19 rue Censier (1800-1803). 

Marmet et Collin were established in 1803 at No. 3 rue et Ile St. Louis 
(rue Blanche de Castille). In 1806 they employed thirty-six workmen, 
printing 4,000 pieces. In 1812 Collin alone remained in control. 

Drouet, settled in 1804 at No. 9 Quai de la Tournelle, then at No. 6 
rue des Grands Degrés, employed in 1806 only three workers. The busi- 
ness was continued, however, until 1810 apparently with a plant at 
Bercy. 

Finally, Boudet, 52 rue de Bondy, founded a workshop in 1805 where 
ten workers printed old linens. In 1807 they were still at the same ad- 
dress. 

* A.N.F12 1405, 


+ Almanach du Commerce. 
$ Almanach du Commerce. 
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The Almanach du Commerce furnishes a certain number of names of 
manufacturers or printers. These were Christophe et Bafou, rue de la 
Fraternité (16 rue St. Louis, 1803-1809), and Christophe alone after 
1810; Desquinemard, 1469 rue Notre Dame des Champs (1803); Schaw- 
terz-Chodie, chemin de la Riviére, aux Quinze-Vingts (1803-1806); 
Lehoult, lainé, 49 rue des Filles St. Thomas (1805); Aubry-Gaillard, 
22 rue Bertin Poirée (1806), still in business in 1815; Cavareau, 16 rue 
Ste. Avoye (1806); vve Dupré et Dufour, 25 rue Faubourg St. Denis 
(1806-1810), and Dupré alone (1812); Foissin, 13 rue du Battoir, then 
67 rue St. André des Arts (1806-1811); Benoit, 17 rue des Fossés St. 
Germain (1807-1808); Durand, 257 rue St. Denis (1807); Lofelt, Quai 
de la Rapée (1807); Naquet, 21 rue de la Cossonnerie (1807-1811), suc- 
cessor, Mme Villiers, still in business in 1815; Sevestre, 7 rue de |’Aiguil- 
lerie (1807), changed from 1809 to 1810 to vve Sevestre, 1 Cour des 
Chantres, rue d’Enfer; Vaudremer, 27 rue Vieille du Temple (1808); 
Langlois, ro rue de Condé (1809); Maréchal, 10 Cloitre St. Jean en 
Gréve (1809-1811); Landry, 4 rue Villiot (1811-1812); Adrien-Lefran- 
cois, 14 rue St. Eloi (1810-1814); Brunot, 22 rue des Ecrivains (1814); 
Marchal, 1 rue du Coq St. Jean (1814); Maire, 4 rue Haute des Ursins 
(1814), and Moulin, 48 passage du Saumon (1814), still in business in 
1815. 

Many of these manufacturers were called simply printers of linen or 
cotton. It is probable that they did piecework for other manufacturers. 
The Almanach does not contain the name of Loyer Cie, manufacturers of 
printed cottons, which M. Dumonthier found listed in the Mobilier Na- 
tional. 


ROUEN 
(Chief town of the department. ) 


Wirn the department of the Lower Seine, we enter one of the oldest and 
most important centers of the cotton printing industry. 

Gervaix and Arvers* trace to 1756 the arrival in Rouen of Abraham 
Frey of Geneva. At this time free manufacture of printed cottons was not 
yet permitted, but the rigor of the prohibitive measures had been greatly 
relaxed. Madame de Pompadour, more powerful than the edicts, ordered 
Frey to come to Corbeil to print a furniture piece in the Persian style 
for her. In 1758 this Swiss printer, whose prestige had grown with the 


* Rech. sur la fabrication des toiles imprimées a Rouen, 1816, p. 64. 
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favorite’s patronage, and who was, moreover, doubtless enriched by her 
liberality, returned to Normandy and established himself near Rouen in 
the Bondeville valley. We know nothing of his career; according to Ger- 
vaix and Arvers, he died in Rouen in 1811. 

The same authors give the date 1758 for the establishment of Abraham 
Pouchet, of Bolbec, in the Bondeville valley; 1760, for that of Massac 
and Le Marcis, at Claquedent, near Bonne Nouvelle; 1765, for that of 
Pierre Roger at Darnétal. 

To these names, about which we have no information, the following 
also should be added: Deschamps, to whom Guiraud, Cambon et Cie of 
Montpellier applied in 1765 for workmen;* La Vigne, who before 1767 
employed as engraver Pierre-Joseph Chauvau, quoted by Papillon in his 
Traité de la gravure;+ Foucher Bellemard et fils, 1788;+ Le Couteux et 
Cie, who bought 1,770 pieces of guinée in 1786 at Lorient from the East 
India Company; Liesse, who brought his workshop to Charleval in 1777; 
Le Liévre, Heutte, Vimeux et Cie, from whose factory a charming design 
for a dress of printed cotton was exhibited at the Millenary Exposition 
at Rouen in 1911, bearing the stamp: Manufacture de Le Liévre, Heutte, 
Vimeux et Comp. a Rouen. Bon teint. 1777; Thomas Arlet of Montpel- 
lier, former director of the manufactory of printed cottons of the Papal 
States in Rome, founder of a factory at Lyons in 1778, and later estab- 
lished at Rouen where in 1787, without success, he tried to obtain royal 
recognition for his establishment.§$ 

In 1787 the four most important factories of Rouen were those of 
Roger fils et Quesnel, of Lambert Vimeux et Cie, of Torcat et Long, of 
Le Liévre, Heutte, Gabory et Cie. Collectively they solicited, without 
being able to obtain it, the establishment of a bureau de marque in their 
workshop, similar to that of Jouy, of Beauvais, of Corbeil, and of 
Meaux. | 

Two of these industrialists, Quesnel and Heutte, were “former deputies 
of manufactories of the interior” and in this capacity signed “the memo- 
randum and consultation for the makers of printed cotton within the 
realm, in answer to the memorandum of the cotton printers in Alsace,” 
dated 1788. Moreover, Quesnel, about 1790, printed the beautiful furni- 
ture materials, with several registries, possessed by the Société indus- 

* A.N.F12 1405. 

f VOlot, Di Set, 

¢A.N.F12 107, pp. 316 and 384. 


§ A.N.F!2 1405 and 107, p. 190. 
ll Arch. Seine inférieure, C. 166. 
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trielle of Mulhouse; their stamp is listed: Manufacture de A. Quesnel, & 
Darnetal, prés Rouen. Bon teint. 

The census of 1806 showed twenty-four manufactories in the district 
of Rouen, employing 2,783 workmen and printing annually 150,500 
pieces in siamoises, Indian, and local cottons. In contrast to the other de- 
partments, production here developed rapidly at this time. Unfortunately 
those compiling the facts failed to include the dates of the establishment 
of the workshops. Only the first twelve are called ‘“‘very old,” which with- 
out doubt means they can be traced beyond 1789. Moreover, names 
already known are listed here. 

Torcat et Long after 1788 founded separate establishments. La veuve 
Louis Long, Boudehan et Cie (factory at Déville) in 1806 employed 250 
workmen printing 10,000 pieces, one fifth local siamoises, one fifth local 
calicots, and three fifths Indian cottons. In 1809 the house became vve 
Louis Long, Boudehan et Fouquier, Boulevard Cauchoise; from 1812 to 
1815, vve Louis Long et Fouquier, 16 rue de Buffon; Boudehan remained 
alone on Boulevard Cauchoise, with a factory also at Darnétal. 

La veuve Torcat et fils, Boulevard Cauchoise, in 1806 employed 100 
workmen printing 8,000 pieces of cotton. In 1810 the firm became Alex. 
Torcat, and the location of the factory changed to Petites Eaux, Martin- 
ville. The Almanach du Commerce does not mention it after 1814. 

The factory of Le Liévre, Heutte, Gabory et Cie is likewise divided 
in 1788. 

In 1806 Pierre Heutte, 26 rue St. Romain, with eighty workmen, manu- 
factured 6,000 pieces, half siamoises and half cottons. The establishment 
was still in existence in 1815. 

Gabory, 32 Boulevard Cauchoise (factory at Déville), with 100 work- 
men printed 3,000 pieces, one third cottons and two thirds samoises. 
This factory also was still active in 1815. 

Lambert and Vimeux, less fortunate, from 1788 on do not seem to have 
maintained their popularity. In 1789 Vimeux had moved to the Clos 
Payen at Paris; and in 1806, A. Lambert employed only fifty workmen, 
printing 2,000 pieces, in his factory at Darnétal. 

The record of 1806 still shows Liesse ainé et Vacossin, employing 400 
workmen and manufacturing 20,000 pieces of Indian cottons; these were 
doubtless the descendants of the Liesse who, in 1777, had a factory at 
Darnétal. The establishment is not further mentioned in 1808. 

Goutant fréres et Melissant, 28 rue Voltaire, listed with 150 workmen 
and 6,000 pieces, one eighth siamoises and seven eighths cottons, were 
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doubtless the successors of Goutant, the founder of the factory of Lyons 
in 70%. 

Godefroy Quirinies Rouff, 16 Boulevard Cauchoise, whose factory had 
been at Houlme since 1793, was printing 10,000 pieces in 1806, half 
siamoises and half cottons. Rouff was still manufacturing in 1815 and 
doubtless lived until the middle of the nineteenth century, for his por- 
trait by Ed. Melotte, in the late collection of Georges Lebreton, bears the 
date 1836. 

Anty fréres, with sixty workmen, printed 3,500 pieces. The Millenary 
Exposition showed two examples bearing his stamp: Manuf” d’Indiennes 
de Ch’ Anty, Fleury sur Andelle, and Manufacture d’Indiennes de Ch. 
Anty, a St. Léger par Darnétal. Bon teint. These date from the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Juste Barbet,* 35 rue de Fontenelle (factory at Déville), had 250 
workmen and made 10,000 pieces, one fifth siamoises, one fifth calicots, 
and three fifths cottons. In 1814, the firm became Barbet peére et fils. 
Another house, Barbet, Arnaud, Tison et Cie, was established in 1810, 
at 53 rue aux Ours, then in the Grande rue in 1812. It was still operating 
in 1814. 

Jacquet pére et fils employed 190 workmen and printed 8,000 pieces, 
half in guinées, half in stamotses; he is not mentioned, however, in the 
Almanachs du Commerce. Perhaps the firm had passed to other hands 
after 1807. The same is true of Lambeley, with eighty workmen and a 
production of 4,500 pieces, one third séamoises, two thirds cottons, and 
also true of Vallée, with seventy workmen and 3,000 pieces, three fourths 
Indian cotton, one fourth domestic cotton. 

In regard to Pouchet Belmare, who employed 130 workmen and 
printed 6,000 pieces, one third in cotton of his own make, one third In- 
dian cotton, and one third local siamoises, it is not known whether or not 
he continued for long in this industry. 

The other manufactories, mentioned in the census of 1806, are of later 
date and generally of less importance. 

Bazile, 10 rue Sénécaux (factory at Bapaume), employed 100 work- 
men, and printed 4,000 pieces of Indian cotton. In 1809 the firm became 
Bazile, Gonthier et Cie; the establishment still existed in 1815. 

Amable Duchesne jeune, No. 2, later No. 95, rue St. Hilaire, was - 


* Juste-Bonaventure Barbet (1753-1812) is the father of Juste Barbet, director of Jouy, and 
grandfather of Henry Barbet, administrator of the Louvre. 
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manufacturing, with 120 workmen, 6,000 pieces, half local calicots and 
half Indian cottons. He was still operating in 1815. 

Bapaume et Cocatrix employed seventy workmen and printed 8,000 
pieces of domestic siamoises. They are again listed in 1808.* 

No information has been found concerning the following: Jaubert, 
sixty workmen, 3,400 pieces; Paschal, twenty-five workmen, 2,000 
pieces; Bellanger, twenty-eight workmen, 2,400 pieces; Le Rond, twenty 
workmen, 1,000 pieces; David, fifty workmen, 2,500 pieces; Minon, 
twenty-five workmen, 1,000 pieces; Vogel et Cie (1806-1807); Vanier 
(1812-1815), whose factory was at Darnétal and warehouse at 3 rue du 
Panneret; Septavaux, rue des Béguines (1813-1815); Cl. Arnaud Tison 
pere et fils, 19 rue de la Grosse-Horloge, noted in the Almanachs du Com- 
merce. 

Risler, fils ainé et Cie, whose factory was at Dieppedale, near Ma- 
romme, had a warehouse in the rue St. Jean (1808-1811). 


THANN 
(Canton and district of Belfort.) 


In 1788 Pierre Dollfus and Nicolas Risler closed their factory at Wes- 
serling, in order to settle at Thann, but their enterprise did not prosper, 
for in 1790 Dollfus et Cie of Thann, asked permission of the Conseil du 
Commerce to establish a plant abroad. There is, however, no further in- 
formation as to the fate of this manufactory. 

The establishment of Robert Petitpierre et Cie of Neuchatel dates 
from 1805. It became Robert, Bovet et Cie in 1806, then Robert, Roulet 
et Cie in 1834. It was liquidated in 1844. 

In 1808 Jérémie Risler of Mulhouse started a manufactory of prints 
which in 1811 became Risler, Koechlin et Cie. 

J.-D. Bridel et fils, also of Mulhouse, in 1810 had an establishment at 
Thann, which became in 1813 Blanchenay, Bridel et Cie. In 1819 this 
was sold to André Koechlin, who established there a spinning mill. 

About 1810 there was at Thann only one workshop, employing 375 
persons and printing 13,642 pieces. 

The offices of Osterried, Haussmann et Cie were at Mulhouse, but 
their dyeing establishment was at Lutterbach and their printing one at 
Thann. In 1809 J. P. Osterried was left in sole control and remained so 


until 1817. 
* cf. Bul. Soc. indust. de Rouen, March and April, 1880. 
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The factory of Liebach, Scherrer et Cie, founded in 1813, should also 
be included in this survey. In 1824 it was changed to Liebach, Hartmann 
et Cie and sold to Auguste Scheurer, Rott, and James Gros in 1842. This 
was the beginning of the factory Scheurer, Lauth et Cie. 


CONCLUSION 


No doubt there are serious gaps in this survey, which no one regrets more 
than the writer. But, imperfect though it may be, it shows to what extent 
such manufactories were distributed throughout all France from 1760 to 
1815. This is one result, and not the least, since of these hundreds of 
establishments the name of Jouy alone has come down to posterity. 

Unfortunately these manufactories were of widely varying impor- 
tance; to show this it should have been possible to record for each one 
not only its duration and the names of its successive directors, but also 
the extent of its operations, the number of workers employed, the kind 
of textiles produced, in short, its entire economic and industrial status. 
All these data have been included in so far as our researches allowed, but 
it must be admitted that exact details regarding the period prior to 1789 
are wanting. In any case, the information is too scattered to permit an 
inclusive view of the entire production. 

A single exception may be made—the period of the Empire with the 
census of 1806, covering the cotton industry, the results of which are 
filed in the National Archives.* The Minister of the Interior, Champagny, 
devoted a special questionnaire to the subject of printed cottons which 
omitted none of the important points; the names of the directors, dates 
of establishment, number of employees on September 24, 1803, and 
January 1, 1806, the number of pieces of cotton printed each year, the 
sources of supply of white cottons, and the best markets; its purpose 
being to ascertain whether the decree of October 29, 1803, which imposed 
on imported cottons a duty which sometimes reached nearly 2 francs a 
square meter, had affected the national industry well or otherwise. 

On January 30, 1806, the minister sent to all the prefects a circular 
couched in most urgent terms and demanding a response within fifteen 
days. “I must immediately,” he added, “submit to the Emperor a report 
on our spinning mills, our stocking and cotton mills, and any prefects who. 
delay complying with this order will oblige me to report them as negli- . 
gent.” The Emperor, as is well known, was not fond of waiting. The lists. 


* F12 1562. 
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were sent in at the hour appointed and he was thus presented with a com- 
plete report on the condition of the manufactories. 

It would seem that by merely adding the figures of this report we 
should have an adequate summary, and by this method we get as the total 
production of the departments—excepting only those conquered at the 
time of the First Empire and the Haut- and Bas-Rhin—144 manufac- 
tories, printing 718,250 pieces as follows: Paris and the Ile-de-France 
(including Jouy), 240,300; Rouen and Normandy, 260,800; the northern 
and eastern frontiers, 1,600 only; Champagne and the Franche-Comté, 
24,200; Lyons, Dauphiné, and Savoie, 65,200; Marseilles and Provence, 
27,800; Bordeaux and Gascony, 33,350; Orléanais and Berry, 17,500; 
Nantes and Anjou, 47,500. 

In reality it would be a mistake to accept these figures blindly. The 
ministerial inquiry, entrusted to the prefects of the departments, who in 
turn passed it to their subordinates, was conducted on lines far from uni- 
form. In some departments establishments of real importance were ig- 
nored either inadvertently or otherwise, as, for example, Calvados, where 
the two workshops of Venoix are not listed, this being also the case with 
Ille-et-Vilaine, where no mention of any manufactory is made by the 
prefect although the sub-prefect of St. Malo brought to his attention the 
excellent reputation of the Macon workshop. Elsewhere, on the contrary, 
wretched reserve dye-works would be listed in the report with the manu- 
factories, were one not mindful, for instance, of the fact that the thirteen 
establishments credited to the Doubs Department did not employ among 
them all forty workers. 3 

Moreover, a hasty inquiry, conducted almost entirely by officials unac- 
quainted with the technique of the trade, was inevitably doomed to inac- 
curacy, their incompetence obliging them to rely on the statements, more 
or less prejudiced, of the manufacturers. We have no means of verifying 
the truth of the figures save when the number of workers mentioned 
(supposedly more or less exact) disagrees too flagrantly with the total 
of pieces printed annually—as is the case at Bolbec, where la veuve 
Jeanne Fauquet, with fifty workers, reports 12,000 pieces, almost double 
the actual number. In some instances—and we have proof of this in the 
Rhone Department, whose minutes are preserved in the departmental 
archives—the figures undergo a singular transformation when submitted 
in final form to the minister. Millier, at Tarare, first reported in the 
minutes with 6,000 pieces, is finally listed with 15,000; Roux and Sa- 
vigny, at St. Rambert, reported with 2,000 are listed with 4,000, and 
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Obrech in Guillotiére with 1,500, shows 3,500. On the other hand, the 
stock of Sulot, at Lyons, is underestimated, a total of 4,500 being re- 
ported instead of 6,000. 

The inquiry, besides, was the more inaccurate inasmuch as it reckoned 
pieces by number rather than by meters. At Giey-sur-Aujon the piece 
measured 15 meters; at Troyes, 18; at Agen, 12, 16, 19; at Vizille, it 
varied from 18 to 20 meters. One manufacturer at Orléans estimates it at 
LI meters, another at 19. The pieces at Nantes measured 14 aunes (16 
m. 63); at Valence, 22 aunes (26 m. 13), and at Orange, 14 aunes (16 m. 
63), 10 (11 m. 88), and even 6 for handkerchiefs (7 m. 12). 

It was wise therefore to ignore the figures of the lists except as points 
of comparison between the different regions; with this reservation, some 
interesting conclusions may be drawn. The most evident relates to the 
total number of workshops (and doubtless the entire amount of produc- 
tion as well), which apparently remained unaltered. Doubtless there were 
many changes in the centers of activity, but the official total of 145 
manufactories listed in 1806 closely approximates the total (115) in 
1785—allowing for those as yet unknown, after this hasty and incom- 
plete search. 

On the other hand, we can make considerable modifications as regards 
the territorial distribution. In 1785 industrial activity was more or less 
distributed among a certain number of localities, each one with its recog- 
nized market, which maintained a fair balance: Jouy, Rouen, Beauvais, 
Nantes, Lyons, Orange, Agen, Alsace with 300,000 pieces, etc. In 1806 
Normandy with its 260,800 pieces, the Ile-de-France with its 240,000 
(Jouy alone appears in this list with 125,000) made up more than two 
thirds of the total production. The south bore the financial brunt of the 
war. Marseilles, which employed, when it possessed the status of a free 
port, 150,000 workers divided among 15 manufactories, was reduced to 
3 workshops and too workers; Aix, with 10 manufactories and 1,000 
workers, dropped to 6 workshops, employing scarcely 60 men. The fa- 
mous manufactory of Orange, which had printed as much as 17,500 
pieces, closed its doors; Montpellier, one of the towns where the printing 
of indiennes was first established, is not even mentioned. The naval war, 
checking the importation of cotton and linen from the Levant, the loss of 
the colonies, cutting off the principal outlet for exportation, the increas- 
ing difficulty of finding workers, the expenses of transporting the chemi- 
cal ingredients and combustibles, the competition of the manufactories 
of Jouy, Rouen, Mulhouse, and Neuchatel at the Fair of Beaucaire, the 
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great Provencal market—all these aggravated the general causes of dis- 
tress such as the disasters of the Revolution, the depreciation of paper 
money, the wars of the Directory and Empire, which injured all French 
industry but weighed most heavily on manufactories already on the 
decline. 

In all other parts of the country, losses and gains were more evenly 
balanced. While the industries of Nantes with her 9 manufactories, 4,300 
workmen, and 100,000 pieces were reduced in 1806 to 3 workshops print- 
ing hardly 4,000 pieces, other centers, like Angers, Beauvais, and Lyons, 
maintained their activities. The productions of Agen, which were valued 
in 1789 at 440,500 francs, rose in 1801 to 1,147,200 francs. 

In regard to the central region, its status was practically the same as 
in 1785; in other words, nil. The cotton printing industry had never 
become established there, a fact due no doubt to lack of markets and of 
transportation facilities. 

Many more conclusions might be drawn from our research, were it not 
dangerous to generalize in a report still in its first stages, but what may 
be emphasized in closing are the extensive changes which took place in 
the conditions and operation of the manufactories of printed cotton be- 
tween 1760 and 1815. 

Under the old régime small ateliers seemed to be the exception. A large 
amount of capital was then required to establish a factory; at Melun, 
Perrenod invested 400,000 livres in his enterprise; the stockholders at 
Orange contributed 600,000 livres. Almost everywhere the procedure was 
the same. A company was formed with merchants and capitalists of the 
region (often including members of the local nobility) with a profes- 
sional director—usually recruited elsewhere. Large buildings were neces- 
sary for the proper functioning of these manufactories, and this often re- 
sulted in the utilization of uninhabited chateaux, whose owners were glad 
enough to turn them to advantage, as at Vizille, Claye, Pézenas, and 
Meung-sur-Loire. In turn, the nobility concerned became patrons of the 
establishments, and were influential in securing subsidies from the gov- 
ernment or from civic or provincial administrators. 

The sale of biens nationaux and the industrial freedom brought about 
by the Revolution were responsible for a considerable increase in cot- 
ton printing. The facility with which former church property could be 
cheaply bought or leased—at Annecy, the Church of the Visitation, 
where Sainte Chantal had once prayed, was now transformed into drying 
rooms—the prevailing fashion for the popular house-gowns of printed 
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cotton by which a definite profit was assured, and the ease with which a 
manufactory could be founded, without the necessity of securing a li- 
cense, engendered a swarm of ateliers, big and little. Some of these newly 
established workshops succeeded but the greater number, endowed with 
insufficient capital, were unable to meet the increased wages resulting 
from taxes imposed by the Republic, and especially the crisis brought 
about by the depreciation of paper money. 

Finally, at the beginning of the nineteenth century the introduction of 
new mechanical processes, particularly that of cylinder printing, gradu- 
ally revolutionized the entire cotton printing industry; not only were 
very few new workshops opened, but among the older ones, some, Jouy, 
St. Denis, Beauvais, Rouen, and Choisy-le-Roi, outdistanced in a great 
measure their rivals, who after a short while abandoned the struggle. As 
the nineteenth century progressed small manufactories gave way to 
larger ones. From 1812 to 1815 the commercial crisis and the wars of the 
later years of the Empire made of the period a veritable hecatomb. Al- 
ready there was foreshadowed the movement which was to end in the 
centralization of industry in a few factories, able to supply not only the 
national need but foreign demand as well. 


NOTES ON 
THE HISTORY OF COTTON PRINTING 
ESPECIALLY IN ENGLAND 
AND AMERICA 


THE early history of patterned textiles—painted or printed—has been 
fully covered by the scholarly work of Forrer, and the very concise 
pamphlet on the subject published by the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
It is necessary here only to refer briefly to the salient points. 

In the decoration of all primitive fabrics, there was employed one of 
three processes: painting, resist-dyeing, block-printing. 

In painting, the pattern is simply applied in pigments. 

In resist-dyeing, the surface of the cloth is coated with a “resist” sub- 
stance, clay or wax, in the lines of the pattern, either painted on or ap- 
plied by block-printing; after dyeing, this substance is removed—if wax, 
by heat; if clay, by washing—and the pattern appears in the original 
color of the fabric, the resist having protected the cloth from the action 
of the dye. This process, which is of great antiquity, is still practised in 
India and, especially, in the batik work of Java. Another process closely 
allied to resist-dyeing is the Oriental tied-and-dyed work in which, to 
produce a pattern in the original color of the fabric, certain parts are tied 
in knots or bound with cord before dyeing; the spaces covered by the 
cord and knots are thus protected from the action of the dye as in resist- 
dyeing. 

The origin of block-printing is a question still to be determined. 
Whether it developed independently in Europe and in the East, or 
whether it was imported into Europe through the Levant, records fail to 
give a clue. Also, available information reveals nothing definite as to 
when and where it was first used in Europe. 

Of the few early documents of block-printing remaining to us, one of 
the choicest is, without question, the silk shroud of Saint Cuthbert pre- 
served in the Durham Cathedral. This fabric was discovered when the 
remains of the saint were translated to Durham in 1104; its pattern, a 
falconer on horseback, is a subject associated with mediaeval embroid- 
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eries. But even earlier is the Arles fabric from the tomb of the Bishop 
Caesarius, buried in 543. 

In the Rhine district block-printed stuffs of the early period followed 
the ornamental motives found in contemporary woven fabrics, often re- 
flecting the developing interest in heraldry. The process employed in 
decorating these coarse homespuns varied; sometimes the pattern was 
simply painted, or printed in the usual way, sometimes the block applied 
a mixture of gum over which powdered metal dust was brushed, a decora- 
tive medium often availed of for other materials than linens. Augsburg in 
later centuries supplied Alsace and Switzerland with color-makers and 
dyers when cotton printing developed in those centers. 

Little is said of the part Italy played in the development of block- 
printing, but the explicit instructions quoted from Cennino Cennini’s 
Treatise on Painting (chapter 173) furnish a valuable record of Italian 
cloth-printing in the fourteenth century—the preparation of the colors, 
the materials employed, and the uses to which such materials were ap- 
plied. The quaintly turned phrases are interesting reading and these sim- 
ple rules may prove of value to handicraft students, for whose benefit 
they are here included: 


The way to work on cloth by printing from a shape in colour (lavorare colla 
forma dipinti in panno) .* 

As to the art of the brush yet appertains certain painting on linen cloth used 
for skirts (garnelli) of boys and children, and for certain church adornments 
(Jeggi), this is the way to do them. 

Have a frame made, as if for a linen-covered window, two ells (braccio) long, 
and one ell wide, covered on the laths with linen, or canvas. When you want to 
paint your linen (pannolino), any quantity, six or twenty ells, roll it all up, and 
put the top end of the stuff upon the frame; also have a board of walnut or 
pearwood, any way of a strong kind of wood, the size of a brick, which tablet 
must have designed and hollowed on it a wide band, in which must be designed, 
in the manner of any sort of silk stuff you like, either leaves or animals; and let 
the design be so arranged and engraved on the block that all four faces may 
match together to make a complete and connected pattern, and there must be a 
handle to be able to lift it. Put it on the other surface which is not engraved 
(intagliato). When you want to work take a glove for the left hand, and first 
grind some pine charcoal, very finely, with water. Then having thoroughly dried 
it at the sun or fire, grind it again dry, and mix it with liquid varnish, as much 
as is needful; and with a small ladle (mestoletta) take some of this black and 


*The Art of the Old Masters as told by Cennino Cennini in 1437, translated by Christiana J. 
Herringham, London, 1899, p. 158. 
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spread it out on the palm of the hand, that is, over the glove; and so smear it 
on the board where it is engraved, carefully, so that the engraving is not choked. 
Now, begin putting it (the engraved tablet) regularly and equally upon the 
cloth stretched upon the frame, putting it underneath; take in the right hand a 
shield-shaped board (scudella or scudellino), and with the back of it rub hard 
over the part where the tablet is engraved; and when you have rubbed, till you 
are sure that the colour must be well incorporated with the cloth or linen, 
remove your block, put pigment on it again, and very methodically replace it, 
till the whole piece of stuff is quite full. This kind of work requires to be ar- 
ranged with some filling colour in parts, to look gayer; therefore you must have 
colours without body, such as yellow, red, and green. Yellow: take saffron and 
beat it well on the fire, and temper it with very strong lye. Take a soft, blunt- 
pointed bristle brush, spread the painted cloth on a table or panel (tavola) and 
plan this colour on the animals, and figures, and foliage, as seems good to you. 
Next take Brazil lake (logwood) scraped with glass; put it to soften in lye; 
boil it with a little rock-alum; let it boil a little while, so that it may have its 
full crimson colour. Take it from the fire that it may not spoil; then with the 
same brush plan this out in the spaces as you did with the yellow. Then take 
verdigris, ground in vinegar, with a little saffron, tempered with a little not 
strong size. Plan this into the spaces as you did with the yellow and other 
colours, and let them be arranged as one sees in the different creatures, yellows, 
reds, greens, and whites. 

You may also for this work burn linseed oil, as I explained previously, and 
temper this black, which is an extremely fine powder, with liquid varnish; and 
it is an extremely good and fine (sottile) black: but it costs more. 

And the same kind of work can be done, on green, red, black, yellow, blue, 
and light blue (diava) cloth. If it is green you can work with minium (red lead) 
or cinnabar (vermilion) ground finely with water. Dry it, powder it with liquid 
varnish. Put this colour on your glove as you did with black, and work in the 
same way. If it is red cloth, take indigo and biacca ground finely with water; 
collect it and dry it in the sun, then powder it: temper it with liquid varnish in 
the usual way, and work in the same way as you did with black. If the cloth is 
black, you can work upon it with light blue (diava), that is, plenty of biacca 
and a little indigo, mixed, ground, and tempered, according to the custom which 
I have described to you for the other colours. If the cloth is light blue, take 
biacca ground and dried again, and tempered according to the method used for 
the other colours. And speaking generally, according as the grounds are, you 
can find variations of these colourings, lighter or darker, which to your fancy it 
seems you can put together, and one thing will teach you another, both by prac- 
tice, and by the knowledge given by your intelligence. The reason? that every 
art is in its nature ingenious and pleasing: chi ne piglia se n’ha (he that takes, 
hath). And similarly the contrary happens. 
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The opening up of the East in the sixteenth century by the establish- 
ment in India of trading stations developed first by Portugal and later by 
Holland and England, the cultivation of the cotton plant, and the coloni- 
zation of the West Indies by England served to center the attention of 
Western trading nations upon the possibilities of cotton fabrics as an 
industrial enterprise. It was out of the question for the Western artisan 
to undertake the intricate processes which the patient Oriental, with cen- 
turies of inherited culture back of him, could easily master,* but through 
increasing trade facilities and Occidental business acumen the cotton 
prints of India had begun to make their appearance in England and 
France by the early years of the seventeenth century, while the merchant 
seamen of the New England Colonies returned from their voyages with 
coveted prints for the treasured four-poster. The history of the English 
East India Company has been recorded in the scholarly work of G. P. 
Baker, and the part that France played in the field of painted and printed 
cottons in the eighteenth century has been delightfully told by the very 
able pen of the French authority, Henri Clouzot; it remains only to add 
a few paragraphs on the development of cotton printing in England, since 
it was from the English midland counties that America acquired the 
founders of her first cotton industries. 

The immediate occasion of the great wave of industrial fervor that de- 
veloped European cotton printing in the eighteenth century was the Eng- 
lish capture in 1592 of a Portuguese vessel laden with Indian painted 
cottons—an episode which resulted in the founding of the English East 
India Company in 1600. 

East Indian trade established and the free importation of Indian cot- 
tons granted in 1631, there developed as a result a pronounced mode for 
printed cottons, which from that time on were extensively used for wear- 
ing apparel and household furnishings. Apparently the bright floral pat- 
terns were introduced about 1641, when a letter addressed to the Surat 
office of the East India Company directed the agents of that office to have 
“white grounds” with branches and flowers in color replace the usual type 
with the “deep red ground and other sadder colors.”+ 

References in the diaries of Pepys and of Evelyn (1663-1665) betoken 

* A full description of the Indian process of painting and printing cotton is given in Mr. Baker’s 
book, Calico Painting and Printing in the East Indies in the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries, Lon- 
don, 1921, also in The Chintz Book of Maclver Percival. Sir George Watt’s Indian Art at Delhi is 
full of data regarding technical processes and the different industrial centers of India. 


+ G. P. Baker, Calico Painting and Printing in the East Indies in the XVIIth and XVIIIth Cen- 
turies, London, 1921, p. 30. 
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an increasing interest in the Indian mode, and continued importation 
eventually affected seriously England’s home industries. As a result, Eng- 
land, like France, had her periods of prohibitive edicts. The first, dated 
1700, prohibited the importation of Indian prints. Later, George I found 
it necessary to prohibit the wearing or use of any printed or white calicoes 
in which cotton formed a part. As a result of this measure, linen cloth was 
substituted for cotton and printing continued. In 1736 this order was 
revoked and printers were allowed to use cloth of cotton and linen weave. 

In many instances the term “calicoes” in early documents refers to 
unprinted cloth; but while the printing of cotton in England is mentioned 
as early as 1676-1677,* the first works of any importance were those 
established at Richmond in 1690 by a French refugee who had left 
France at the time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Another factory, dating from about 1691, is recorded in letters patent 
of King William and Queen Mary (anno 3, A.D. 1691) granting to John 
Barkstead of the City of London, merchant, the privilege, for fourteen 
years, of using an invention made by him “for making of calicoes,f mus- 
lins, and other fine cloths of the sort, out of cotton wool of the growth 
and product of our plantations in the West Indies, to as great a perfec- 
tion as those that are brought over and imported hither from Calicut and 
other places in East Indies.”’£ 

The first attempt at manufacturing cotton by machinery in England 
dates from an invention of John Wyatt of Litchfield in 1738, and in 1740 
manufacturing was inaugurated at Manchester. Between 1768 and 1775 
Arkwright obtained patents for spinning by means of rollers, and in 1770 
cylinder printing was invented by Bell, dates that mark the high spots in 
the development of cotton printing in England. 

Documents of eighteenth-century work remain to us in several signed 
prints in the Museum collection: one of R. Jones, Old Ford, 1761—pro- 
duced also at the Oberkampf factory and at Mulhouse—a pastoral sub- 
ject, beautifully designed, that combines an architectural motive with 
figures (a girl with a distaff, birds, and animals); another, signed Collins 
Woolmer, 1765, a decorative panel with a triumphal arch and landscape 
in the distance, a peasant and live stock in the foreground. pie: com- 
positions that bear the signature of this engraver are a chinoiserie panel, 

* Maclver Percival, The Chintz Book, New York, n.d., p. 18. 


+ “Calicoes” may in this instance refer to plain cloth. 
t Journal of the British Archaeological Association, 1859, vol. 15, p. 350. 
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in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and two pastoral subjects, in.the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Of greater importance, however, from an American standpoint, is the 
Washington print (owned by Charles McAlpin of New York) that bears 
the name of the engraver—or printer—Henry Gardiner, Wandsworth, 
Surrey. 

In the third quarter of the eighteenth century, works were operating 
in Lancashire, where cotton printing was introduced by the Messrs. Clay- 
ton about the year 1764. Here also Livesay, Hargreaves, Hall & Com- 
pany established works at Mornsey in 1784, while the Erhardt Printing 
Works at Chelsea date from 1786.* 

The outstanding figure in the history of eighteenth-century cotton in 
England, however, was Sir Robert Peel,f whose works, founded at Bury, 
Lancashire, in 1770, furnished many of the prints exported to America. 
In a series of newspaper articlest recently discovered, samples of Peel 
prints dating from 1780 on, with many marginal notes, give an idea of 
the type of patterns produced by the factory, and interesting data as to 
the wages paid engravers and the retail prices of the goods. Two of the 
patterns are worthy of special mention. One, a disk pattern not unlike 
the blue and white Empire motive designed by Lagrenée for the Ober- 
kampf factory in 1818,§ was printed on white cotton scarves worn by the 
workpeople of the “Ground”’|| in a procession organized to celebrate Nel- 
son’s victory of the Battle of the Nile in 1798. Another, a small white 
diamond in a field of bright blue, was styled the “coronation” pattern, a 
print worn throughout England by women of all ranks in 1821, the year 
of the coronation of George IV. 

Unfortunately no mention is made in these enlightening paragraphs 
just referred tof of figure subjects at the Peel works. Of these England 
produced some extremely attractive prints, many paralleling closely the 
patterns found in contemporary Liverpool ware that was decorated by a 
process of transfer printing. One of these, the Syntax print, is a subject 
popular in Staffordshire plates and platters. Hunting and racing subjects 
were also familiar; the “Turf Inn” being one of the most attractive. 

The foremost figure in England’s cotton printing of the nineteenth 

* Percival, op. cit., p. 78. 

{ The first Seine were Robert Peel and William Yates. Later the firm was enlarged to he 
Yates, Halliwell, & Warren. 

+The Manchester Examiner and Times, November, 1850. In the Museum Library. 


§ cf. Clouzot, La Manufacture de Jouy, pl. 97. 
|| The Peel works in Bury were always referred to as the “Ground.” 
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century was William Morris, whose decorative patterns struck a new note 
in modern block-work. 

As for Scotland and Ireland, while it is known that they had cotton 
printing industries, little actual information is available. Percival* fur- 
nishes the interesting note that Ireland was printing from copperplates 
in 1752, and that Glasgow’s first works were founded in 1771. It is also 
known that a Glasgow firm was producing Washington memorial hand- 
kerchiefs in the early years of the nineteenth century, and that cashmere 
patterns were extensively printed in the early Victorian period. 

As a field of research in the history of printed cottons, America is bar- 
ren soil compared with the rich stores of information available in France. 
Not only has the material itself disappeared—and quantities must have 
been imported—but aside from scattered references in wills, inventories, 
and commercial histories of the national cotton industry, there is little 
other than occasional newspaper advertisements to suggest the possible 
source and the type of the “calicoes” used by our colonial forebears to 
dress their women and to curtain their four-posters. 

In the early days of the settlements, every form of manufacturing was 
forbidden. The attitude of England on this point was voiced by Lord 
Sheffield when he declared that the colonists of North America had no 
right to manufacture even a nail or a horseshoe. Lord Cornbury, Gover- 
nor of the Province of New York, in a report submitted by him to the 
British Board of Trade in 1705, having been informed that woolen mills 
were about to be opened in Long Island and Connecticut, expressed his 
opinion that the Colonies were “twigs belonging to the manufacturing 
tree of England and ought to be kept entirely dependent and subservient 
to England.” 

But protesting governors were of little avail in quenching the indus- 
trial fervor of these thrifty descendants of good old English stock; they 
set up looms in their homes to weave woolens and linens for their fami- 
lies’ use; and when the women, urged by the suppressed spirit of the 
“eternal feminine,” reacted against the harsh life in the wilderness that 
deprived them of so many of the ordinary comforts of life, and sought 
to introduce a little color into the drab monotone of their homespuns, 
they dyed their yarn with pigments extracted from roots, barks, and 
other vegetable matter. The yarn thus colored was then woven in simple 
patterns of stripes and checks—a color scheme that registered an early 
note in American decorative art. 


Opa cit. Ps jive 
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New England was importing cotton from the West Indies in the seven- 
teenth century; but scarcity of money and labor, combined with the pro- 
hibitive policy of the British Government, prevented the development 
of the cotton industry until a hundred years later. Shipments of mer- 
chandise brought back by trading vessels, however, included the latest 
novelties in the English market, and those of the colonists who were able 
to indulge in occasional luxuries were not slow to avail themselves of an 
opportunity to acquire some of the lovely East Indian prints that were 
then so much the vogue in London. 

Money went farther in those days, household effects were treasures to 
be willed away with greatest care, and a grandchild was fortunate in re- 
ceiving a legacy of ten shillings. Invariably these testaments opened with 
some such phrase as the following, which is quoted from the last will and 
testament of John Tooker of Southold, Long Island: 


24 of April in ye fourth year of the reign of James ye 2nd King of England, 
Scotland, France & Ireland, Defender of the Faith Anno Dom. 1688, 


after which the testator bequeathed his soul to the care of the Almighty 
and then took up the matter of his lands and personal belongings: a 
horse here, a cow or calf to another, pots, pans, and kettles; but the 
“feather bed” and its “bolsters,” “rugges,” “curtains,” and “‘vallins” were 
items of the greatest importance and were usually mentioned first in the 
list. 

Thus we may read of the “five painted curtains and valients” that fur- 
nished the bedroom of that tragic figure in American history, Mrs. Anne 
Hibbins, said to have been the sister of Richard Bellingham, twenty-first 
colonial governor of Massachusetts, but executed for witchcraft at Bos- 
ton in 1655, her notable relatives failing to save her from her dire fate. 

With the early years of the eighteenth century improved living condi- 
tions brought about a gradual increase in commercial enterprises, which 
were further stimulated by the publication of local newspapers, valuable 
then, as today, as a medium for attracting trade. In many instances the 
merchant carried on business in his own dwelling, perhaps because of the 
shortage of houses. In the Boston News Letter of February 25 and of 
March 3, 1711, William Payne inserts the following advertisement: 


To be sold by Mr. William Payne at his House in Queen Street, Boston, 
India Chints. 
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The earliest reference to a domestic cotton printing establishment, 
however, appears in the same publication under date of April 23, 1712: 


His is to give norice. that there is lately arriv'’d here frog: 
England George Leafon, who with Thomas Webber of Botton, 
Cloathier, have fetupa Callendar Mill and Dye-Efoufe in Came 
bridge-ftreet Bofton. near the Bowling-Green: Where all Gene 
tlemen Merchanes and others may bave all forts of Linnens, Cile 
licoes, Ste ffs or Silks Callendar'd; Prints all forts of Linnens 3 
Dyes and Scowers all (crts cf Silks, and other things, and makes 
Buckrames ; and all on very reafonible Terms. 


From this time on throughout the century, similar advertisements 
occur frequently; but at the same time the weaving of linen homespun 
was still carried on extensively in the home, and cotton mills were not yet 
established. One enterprising wife—possibly at the suggestion of a thrifty 
New England husband—advertises that she “stamps linen china blue or 
deep blue, or any other color that gentlemen and Ladies fancies,” while 
a documented scrap of blue figured chintz handed down in a Massachu- 
setts family bears the following quaint inscription on its mount: 


Cloth spun, woven and printed by Elizabeth Pierce Throop who was born 
in 1743 and died April 9, 1780 and is buried in Burying Place Hill Ceme- 
tery, Rehoboth, Massachusetts. She married the second time Lieut. Jeremiah 
Wheeler. 

Her Epitaph 
Her family did often share 
Her generous look and tender care 
Likewise her friend did also find 
A neighbor that was just and kind 
She lived on earth greatly desired 
Greatly lamented when expired. 


Advertised sales of imported printed cottons occur with increasing fre- 
quency during these years. In 1762* announcement is made of the sale 
of printed calicoes in two and three colors and “single purple ground,” 
while the Pennsylvania Gazette of June 5, 1766, advertises the loss of “a 
long calico double gown, purple and white, the figure on one side much 
smaller than the other.” 

In 1758 we find Benjamin Franklin, then in London, writing to his 


* New Jersey Archives, p. 424. 
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wife of “56 yards of cotton, printed curiously from copper plates””* that 
he is sending to her for bed and window curtains. This material, referred 
to as printed from copperplates, antedates by several years that of the 
Old Ford print of 1761, the earliest dated English piece as yet recorded.f 

It was due to Franklin’s interest in early American industries that a 
calico printing business was established near Philadelphia about the year 
1772, by John Hewson, an Englishman invited by Franklin to come to 
America, who eventually settled three miles northeast of Market Street, 
where he built his print works on the bank of a small stream of water 
then known as Gunners Run—afterwards Aramingo Canal—not far from 
the famous elm of Penn’s treaty with the Indians. 

In spite of England’s attempt to discourage all such manufactures as 
might compete with its own industries, tools and machinery were smug- 
gled into the country, the business opportunities of a new field appealing 
to the imagination of men interested in manufacturing products. In later 
years this was true in Ipswich, and without doubt Hewson of Philadel- 
phia obtained the necessary mechanical appliances for starting his factory 
in some such manner. The following extract from a letter dated Balti- 
more, January 11, 1772, and published in the Pennsylvania Gazette of 
January 30, in all probability refers to him: 


We learn that a person who has for many years been a master in several large 
manufactories for linen, cotton and calico printing likewise cutting and stamp- 
ing of copper plates for the same intends some time this month to leave Eng- 
land for America with six journeymen and all machinery for carrying on the 
same business, which unknown to the English manufacturers he has shipped. 


Be that as it may, Hewson became a staunch American patriot. He 
fought in the Revolution, was imprisoned and escaped, and a reward of 
five guineas was offered ‘‘for his body, dead or alive.” Fortunately he was 
spared, however, and for years carried on a flourishing business, his name 
still appearing in the Philadelphia Directory as late as 1814. 


* Singleton, Furniture of Our Forefathers, p. 98. 

+ It may be that the material mentioned in the Franklin letter was printed in Ireland where, ac- 
cording to Percival (cf. p. 81), the works at Drumcondra were printing linen as early as 1752. 

The first copperplate press at Jouy was constructed by Perrenond under the direction of Frédéric 
Oberkampf (cf. p. 13) in 1770. Here in 1781 “mignonette” patterns from engraved plates made their 
appearance and in 1763 Huet designed the famous Travaux de la manufacture, the first plate of the 
Oberkampf works to bear the distinctive stamp Manufacture royale. 

At Nantes the first copperplate print of the Petitpierre factory was produced in 1786. This was 
the Panurge dans Vile des Lanternes, a chinoiserie subject inspired by Grétry’s opera of the same 
name, which had its premiére at the Paris Opera January 25, 1785. Panurge, who might be termed 
the Falstaff of French literature, was an important personage in the History of Gargantua and 
Pantagruel of Rabelais (1495-1553). 
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Hewson’s first advertisement, which appeared in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of July 20, 1774, contains several personal items of interest: 


CALICOE PRINTING MANUFACTORY: 
A and BLEACH-YARD, is juft opened, near the 
lafs-toufe, at the upper end of Kenfington, about one mile from 


the city of Philadelphia ; 
O HN HE Ws O N, 
The Proprietor thereof, begs leave to inform the public, that he 
has, at a confiderable expence, imported prints from Londbn, and 
@ompleated works fufficient for carrying on the above bufinefs to 
perfection ; fhould the public encourage him in his prefent under- 
taking, he hopes to merit their favour, as well in the execution 
& price, being brought up regularly to the bufinefs, at Bromley- 
Hall, near London, one of the moft confiderable Manufactories 
and Bleach-yards in. England. He engages his work fhall be 
@gus! in colour, and will ftand washing, as well as any imported 
from London or elfewhere, otherwife will require no pay. Linen 
fent for bleaching, from one yard to a thoufand, shall be punétu- 
ally returned in three weeks, compleatly finifhed, at 4d. per yard. 
The different colours that may be ordered, renders his publifhing 
the prices of printing impoffible, or he would infert them here; 
fuch as he has done, he has the pleafure to find have given general 
fatisfaction 5 his prefent’ fett of prints confifts of patterns for 
printing calicoes and linens for gowns, &c. coverlids, handker- 
ehiefs, nankeens, janes and velverets, for waiftcoats and breeches, 
&&e. Orders from town or country are taken in at the Manufac- 
tory, or by the following gentlemen, in Philadelphia, who have 
been pleafed to encourage the work,---Mr. Jonathan Zane, Mr. 
Sharp Delany, Dr. William Drewet Smith, in Second-ftreet ; 
oe) Zane, between Race and Vine-ftreets, in Second-ftreet ; 
onathan Zane, jun. in Vine-ftrect, between Third and Fourth- 
ets, and at the New-Ferry. Patterns of the different prints 
may be feen at the Manufactory, or on notice he will do himfelf 
the pleafure to wait on any perfon with them. 


The prominent position held by the Hewson works in the commercial 
life of America during this period is evidenced by the important part 
played by his factory in the great Federal Procession in Philadelphia on 
July 4, 1788, a full description of which is given in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of July 9, the same year. This event celebrated the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, and the 39th division of the parade 
was assigned to the “Manufacturing Society.” The carriage or float of 
the manufacturers was thirty feet long and thirteen feet wide. It was 
covered with white cotton of their manufacture and was drawn by ten 
large bay horses. The carriage held the carding machine worked by two 
persons, carding cotton at the rate of fifty pounds a day; there was a 
spinning machine worked by a woman (a native of Philadelphia ), draw- 
ing cotton suitable for fine “jean” or “federal rib.” On the right of the 
carriage was a lace-loom with a workman weaving a scarlet and white 
livery lace, while on the left a man was weaving jean on a large loom with 
a fly-shuttle. Behind the loom was a printing table with Mr. Hewson 
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printing muslin of an elegant chintz pattern and Mr. Lang designing and 
cutting prints for shawls. At the right were seated Mrs. Hewson and her 
four daughters penciling a very neat chintz of Mr. Hewson’s printing, all 
dressed in cottons of their own manufacture. At the back of the float on 
a lofty staff was displayed the calico-printers’ flag. In its center were 
thirteen stars in a blue field, and thirteen stripes in a white field. Around 
the edge were printed thirty-seven different prints of various colors, one 
of them a very elegant bed-furniture chintz of five colors, as specimens of 
printing done in Philadelphia. The flag bore the motto: ““May the Union 
Government protect the manufacturers of America.” 

Mrs. Washington, it is stated, dressed in Hewson prints; but prior to 
the establishment of the Philadelphia factory the family at Mount Ver- 
non imported its prints—a fact recorded in one of Washington’s letters 
where he orders “for Miss Custis” “8 yds of fine printed linen at 3 s. 6 d.” 
But thus far, the only tangible evidence of the much-advertised Hewson 
establishment is what remains to us in newspaper records; every vestige 
of material seems to have disappeared, although the flag of the pewter 
guild, which was carried in the same procession with the printers’ flag 
that displayed proudly the thirty-seven different patterns designed by 
Hewson, has survived. 

Other printers mentioned in the files* of the Pennsylvania Gazette are 
John Walters and Thomas Bedwell, who in 1774 advertise, “Single gown 
may be printed, waistcoats, chair bottoms, etc. in durable colors”; and 
Joseph Barth, living at Bethlehem in Northampton County, Pennsyl- 
vania, who “begs leave to inform the public that he has begun printing 
cotton, linen with variety of colors.” 

About 1790 a Society of Useful Manufactures, of which Alexander 
Hamilton is said to have drawn the charter, was established in Paterson, 
New Jersey. It was in this same year, when Congress was considering the 
industrial development of the country, that Hamilton made his famous 
Report on Manufactures. Capital was raised, and a complete cotton fac- 
tory with bleach and print works and spinning and weaving mills was 
established. William Hall was appointed director of the works, employing 
125 persons, many of whom were mechanics familiar with calico printing, 
who had been brought over from Europe. In spite of its auspicious open- 
ing, however, the enterprise proved a failure owing to defalcation on the 
part of some of its officials, war conditions, and the flooding of the market . 


* A very complete file of advertisements in early American newspapers has been compiled by 
Alfred Coxe Prime of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 
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with imported goods. Another enterprise that was set in operation about 
this time was the lottery inaugurated for establishing a Society for the 
Production and Manufacture of Useful Arts. This society had its head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, and it is said that the cotton mills that had 
begun operations in Beverly, Massachusetts, a few years before, received 
financial aid from this source. 

In New England, interest in the cotton business centered in Rhode 
Island. During the war, Providence abounded in privateers, and news- 
paper advertisements of the day are full of references to prizes of mer- 
chantmen, and to stocks of merchandise brought into the country by 
vessels that had safely eluded the British cruisers which swarmed on the 
coast of New England. Toward 1787 independent trading vessels began 
to leave American ports for the Far East, and in December of that year 
the ship General Washington with Jonathan Donnison as captain sailed 
from the port of Providence bound for Canton. All of this tended to 
hamper the cotton industry in the Colonies. A German calico printer from 
Mulhouse, Herman Vandausen, tried to interest John Brown of Provi- 
dence in establishing cotton printing, but at that time Brown, who was 
trading directly with India, decided that it was cheaper to import fabrics. 
Vandausen, however, attempted to carry on a small business, and in 1790 
was cutting his own blocks and printing homespuns for the district in 
which he lived, his factory being located in East Greenwich near Provi- 
dence. Handicapped by imported goods and by lack of funds, he made 
little progress. He later became associated with Zachariah Allen, one of 
the first in New England to engage in calico printing. Allen’s son Philip 
built a mill at Allentown in 1812 and founded the Allen Print Works in 
1830. Crawford, another son, established works at Pawtucket. Other 
printers in the East Greenwich group were Schwab, Tissot, and Du- 
bosque, who were working in 1794, while in 1797 Peter Schwab asso- 
ciated himself with Robert Newell and started a print factory. All of 
these men used woodblocks and Calcutta cottons, calendering the finished 
material by friction with flintstone, steel rollers being then unknown. 
This calendering machine, which is said to date from 1790, was operated 
by means of horse-power. 

The following note taken from Edward Field’s history of the Provi- 
dence Plantations* gives a side-light on the business spirit of the New 
England “Yankees”: It seems that some patterned mousseline de laine 
arrived from France and was discovered in the New York market by an 


* Vol. III, p. 355. 
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agent of a Rhode Island printing establishment. The imported fabric was 
selling at fourteen cents a yard by the case. Obtaining a piece of the 
goods, he sent it to Rhode Island, where the pattern was immediately 
engraved on a copper cylinder and in sixteen days the American copy was 
placed on sale in New York at ten cents a yard. This was about 1840. 

The great figure in the cotton history of New England, however, is 
Samuel Slater, who introduced into the Moses Brown works in Rhode 
Island Arkwright machinery, the most important invention of the cen- 
tury in the development of cotton spinning and weaving. Slater came to 
America in 1789, having learned that Congress had passed its first act 
for the encouragement of manufacture and that the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania had offered a bounty for the introduction of Arkwright’s patents. 
Unable to bring drawings or models out of England, he memorized the 
mechanism and when he offered his services to Moses Brown of Paw- 
tucket he received an invitation to visit Rhode Island, couched in the 
following quaint phrases: “If thou canst do this thing, I invite thee to 
come to Rhode Island, and have the credit of introducing cotton manu- 
facture into America,” a step that laid the foundation of the Slater for- 
tune which in later years was devoted to educational advancement in 
New England. 

Within a few years the Arkwright machinery was established in many 
factories, and printing developed alongside of improved cotton weaves; 
works devoted to the production of fast dyes were also in operation. In a 
letter quoted in the Transactions of the Rhode Island Society for the 
Encouragement of Domestic Industry, the writer speaks of a “coloring 
business” that was carried on in Pawtucket in 1805-1806 by the Merry 
Brothers, who had a room set aside for the printing of calicoes where he 
had seen a man by the name of John Cummings printing in one color, 
deep blue “leaving a white spot”; material probably similar to the sam- 
ples preserved in the Rhode Island Historical Society, which possesses 
also samples of Samuel Slater’s cottons. 

The last step in the historical development of printed cottons was the 
introduction of cylinder or roller-printing. The first cylinder for printing 
cotton was made at the Baldwin Locomotive Works through the sugges- 
tion of David Mason, a machinist with an inventive turn of mind, and it 
is claimed that the first calicoes printed from engraved cylinders were 
made in 1810 at the works of Thorp, Siddall & Company, six miles from 
Philadelphia. Five years later the industry had increased to such an ex- 
tent that 2,325 persons were employed. 
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Today printed cottons have been overshadowed by printed silk as a 
dress fabric. In this branch of the textile industry the “modern move- 
ment” is leaving its imprint in a picturesque—or should one say star- 
tling?—manner in costumes of the day. In the upholstery branch, the 
cretonnes or printed linens produced by Bianchini & Ferier of Paris, by 
the Baker Company of London, and by Harry Wearne of New York all 
indicate a marked advance in industrial development in both Europe and 
America. 


APPENDIX 
LIST OF CENTERS OF COTTON PRINTING 


IN FRANCE, 1760-1815* 


Mulhouse and Alsace 

Bas-Rhin 
Wasselonne 

Haut-Rhin 
Bolleviller, Cernay, Dornach, Guebwiller, Kingersheim,t Le Logelbach, Lut- 
terbach, Masevaux, Mulhouse, Munster, Niedermorschwiller, Ribeauvillé, 
Sainte-Marie-aux-Mines, Sierentz,{ Thann, Wesserling 

Territory of Belfort 
Belfort7 


II 
Paris and Ile-de-France 
Oise 
Beauvais, Chantilly, Claye, Clermont-sur-Oise, Coye, Ermenonville, Senlis 
Seine 
Arcueil, Bercy, Choisy-le-Roi, Courbevoie, Epinay, Gentilly, Paris, Saint- 
Denis 
Seine-et-Oise 
Arnouville, Biévres, Corbeil, Jouy-en-Josas, Meaux, Melun, Meulan, Rueil,+ 
Sévres 


III 
Rouen and Normandy 
Calvados 
Venoix 
Seine Inférieure 
Bolbec, Caudebec, Charleval, Gisors, Gruchet-Saint-Siméon,j Lillebonne,t+ 
Lyons, Maromme, Martainville, Rouen 


IV 
Marches du Nord et de 1’Est 
Aisne 
Lesquielle,t Saint-Quentin 


* Summarized from Henri Clouzot’s MS., Répertoire topographique des manufactures frangaises 
de toiles peintes de 1760 @ 1815. 

+ Some indications of the establishment of a factory here, but no positive evidence. 

¢ Plans for a factory discovered, but no proof of its establishment. 
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Meurthe-et-Moselle ; 
Baccarat, Bosserville, Dieuze, Domévre, Nancy, Pont-a-Mousson¢ 
Nord 
Cambrai,} Hazebrouck, Houplines, Lille, Valenciennes 
Somme 
Amiens, Bar-le-Duc 


Champagne and Franche-Comté 

Aube 
Troyes 

Cote-d’Or 
Dijon 

Haute-Marne 
Arc-en-Barrois, Besancon, Courcelles-sur-Blaise, Giey-sur-Aujon, Héricourt, 
Hérimoncourt, Langres, Montbéliard 

Yonne 
Sens 


VI 
Lyons, Dauphiné, Savoie 

Ain 
Montluel, Pont-de-Veyle 

Haute-Savoie 
Annecy 

Isére 
Bourgoin,t La Buisserate, Grenoble,+ Jaillieu, Saint-Symphorien-d’Ozon, 
Sassenage, Vienne, Vizille 

Rhone 
Collonge, Fontaines-Saint-Martin, Irigny, Lyons, La Mouche, Neuville-sur- 
Sadne, Pierre Bénite, Saint-Cyr au Mont d’Or, Tarare, Vernaison, Ville- 
franche, Villeurbanne 

Savoie 
Chambéry¢ 


VII 
Marseilles, Orange, Provence 
Alpes-Maritimes 
Le Bart 
Ardéche 
Aubenas 
Bouches-du-Rhoéne 
Aix, La Destrousse, Marseilles 
Dréme 
Donzére, St. Rambert-sur-Saéne, Valence 
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Gard 

Nimes, Pézenas 
Herault 

Montpellier 
Var 

Toulont 
Vaucluse 

Avignon, Orange 


VIII 


Bordeaux and Gascony 
Basses-Pyrénées 
Bayonne, Oloron-Sainte-Marie 
Gironde 
Baulac,t Beautiran, Bellevue,} Bordeaux, Le Pont-de-la~-Maye 
Haute-Garonne 
Toulouse 
Lot-et-Garonne 
Agen, Nérac, Villeneuve-sur-Lot 


IX 


Auvergne and the central region 
Corréze 
Brives 
Dordogne 
Périgueux 
Haute-Vienne 
Limoges 
Loire 
Montbrison, Roanne 
Puy-de-Déme 
Clermont-Ferrand, Marsat, Riomf 


x 


Orléanais and Berry 
Cher 
Bourges 
Eure-et-Loir 
Saint-Chéron 
Loiret 
Meung-sur-Loire, Orléans 
Niévre 
Dornecy, Pressure, Sembréve 
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XI 


Nantes, Brittany, and the region about Anjou 
Ille-et-Vilaine 
Fougéres, Rennes, Saint-Malo 
Indre-et-Loire 
Sainte-Maure 
Loire-Inférieure 
Nantes 
Maine-et-Loire 
Angers, Saumur 
Sarthe 
Arconay, La Chatre, Le Mans 


AARAU, 8, 16, 42 
Aargau, 9, 43 
Advertisements, 82-86 
Africa, 56 
Agen, 49, 72, 73 
Aix72 
Allen, Crawford, 87 
Philip, 87 
Zachariah, 87 
Alsace, 4, 39, 47, 72, 76. 
See also Mulhouse 
Amiens, 20 
Angers, 7, 45, 46, 49, 57, 
73 
Annecy, 73 
Antilles, 56 
Apron, 6, 29 
Architects, 19, 25 
Arcueil, 49 
Arkwright patents, 79, 88 
Arles fabric, 76 
Fair, 61 
Arsenal workshop, 5, 8, 62 
Artois, 5, 8 
Artois, Count d’, 14 
Augsburg, 76 
Avignon, 47, 56 


BacDaD, caravan routes, 2 

Baker Company, 89 

Balloon ascension, 33, 35, 
63 

Balzac, 40, 44 

Barbet family, 40, 68 

Barillon, Commissioner, 6 

Barras, 60 

Barré, Toussaint, 19, 25 

Barrois, 7 

Basel, 8 

Bastille, 34 

Bastringue, 21 note, 37 

Batik, 75 
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Beaucaire, 72. See also 
under Fairs 

Beaujolais, 15, 19 note 

Beauvais, 7, 73 

“Beaver hat” war, 5 

Bell, Thomas, 20, 79 

Bellevue, 6, 15 

Berlin, 4 

Berne, 8 note 

Berthollet, 17, 20, 24, 26 

Beuvron, Marquis de, 14 

Beverly mills, 87 

Bianchini & Ferier, 89 

Bibliothéque Forney, 59 

Bied factory, 4 

Bleaching, 16, 20, 32, 85, 
86 

Block printing, origin of, 
75 

Blocks, 4, 12, 13, 19-20, 
31, 32, 46, 60 

Bonvalet, 20 

Bordeaux, 49-50, 56, 57 

Bosse, Abraham, 13 

Boucher, 33 

Bouviers farm, 19 

Brazilian cotton, 25 

Bremen, 4 

British prohibitive policy, 
81 

Brown family, 88 

Brutelle, 8 note 


CABANNES, 4, 62 
Caesarius, Bishop, 76 
Calancas, 2 

Calendering, 20, 83, 87 
Calico, 79 

Calicut, 79 

Camaieux rouges, 13 
Capital invested, French, 


ie 


Caravan routes, 2 
Cartoons, 32-33, 34, 58 
Cennini, Cennino, Trea- 
tise on Painting, 76, 
77 
Chantemerle, 26, 36, 39 
Chaptal, Munster, 23 
Chatellerault, 3 
Chauvau, Pierre-Joseph, 
66 
Chelsea, 80 
Chittes, 2, 4 
Choiseul, Duchess de, 14 
Christansen, 29 
Church property, 73 
Collections of printed fab- 
rics 
Angers, Musée d’Anti- 
quités St. Jean et 
Toussaint, 46 
Jouy, Chateau de 
Montcel, 41 
Mulhouse, Société in- 
dustrielle de Mul- 
house, 7, 66 
Paris, Louvre; Musée 
de Vunion centrale 
des Arts décoratifs, 
29, 32, 34, 57, 59 
Bibliothéque Forney, 
59 
Dessaignes, 47 
Rhode Island Historical 
Society, 88 
Rouen, The Commer- 
cial Museum, 49 note 
Colonial furnishings, 82 
Colonial manufactures, 81 
Colors, 12, 26, 30, 31, 45, 
46, 63, 77, 83, 85, 86 
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Compagnie des Indes, 2, 4 
Comtat, 2 
Comtat-Venaissin, 7, 29, 
47 
Contraband goods, 6, 27 
Copperplate press, I1, 13, 
60 
Copperplate printing 
America, 84 
England, 84 
France 
Jouy, 11-13, 30-32, 
84 note 
Nantes, 59, 84 note 
Ireland, 81, 84 note 
Scotland, 81 
Switzerland, 11 
Corbeil, 14 note, 20 note, 
65 
Cornbury, Lord, 81 
Coromandel, 29 
Cottin, 8, 63 
Cotton material, 70 
Aarau, 16 
Beaujolais, 19 note, 51, 
61 
French, 47, 68 
Hérisau, 16 
Indians 21, 50;/51, 52, 
68, 69, 78 
St. Gall, 16 
Swiss, 51 
West Indian, 82 
Winterthur, 16 
Cotton printers. See 
Workshops 
Cour des chaines, 55 
Cour de Lorraine, 7, 8, 54 
Cour des Princes, 8, 62 
Cour St. Benoit, 62 
Custis, Miss, 86 
Cylinder printing, 20, 21, 
22, 23 “note, 30; °58, 
74, 79-81, 87-88 
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Cylinder printing, inven- 
tion of, 20-21, 79 


DAUPHINE, 2 
Dauphine, The, 14 
Decrees. See Edict 
Delegation from Nantes 
to Louis XVI, 57 
Demaraise, Jhe. Alexan- 
dre Sarrazin, 9, I0, 
10,17,.10 
Demarne, 39 
Depreciation of paper 
money, 19, 57, 74 
Déshabillés d’Indiennes, 
18 
Designers 
Boilly, 36 
Bossert, 29, 32 
Christansen, 29 
Demarne, 39 
Du Bois, Gabriel, 60 
Hem, 39 
Hendry, Robert, 23 
note 
Huet, 32-35, 39 
Jouanon, Mlle, 31 
Lagrenée, 39, 80 
Lebas, Hippolyte, 39, 


4I 
Malaine, Sr., 54 
Mallet, 39 


Perrenond, Louis, 31 
Peter, 31 
Pinelli, 39 
Salembier, 33 
Van Spaendonck, 33 
Vernet, Horace, 39 
Voet, 29 

Designs 
Allegorical, 35 
Animal motives, 33 
Bands, 30 
Baskets, 30 
Bayadeéres, 39 


Bird, 30, 31 note 
Bonnes herbes, 30 
“Bouquets,” 29 
Cashmere, 31 
Directorate, 30 
Floral, 29, 30 
Fruit, 30 
Geometric, 34 
Grounds, 30 
Indian, 1-2 
Mignonettes, 15, 21, 
39, 31 
Mythological, 33 
Palmettes, 31 
Pictorial, 33, 34, 35, 59 
Pineapple, 30 
Ribbons, 44 
_ Rush, 30, 31 note 
Stripes, 30 
Trophies, 30 
Wreaths, 31 
Dessaignes, 47 
Directorate, 21, 30, 73 
Dollfus, J.-H., 7, 53, 54,55 
Pierre, 69 
Dressing gowns, 2, 6, 83 
Dubois, 63 
Duly, Raymond, 60 
Du Pin, La Tour, 60 
Durham Cathedral, 75 
Dyes, 7, 8, 15, 26, 75, 81 


East GREENWICH prints, 
O77 
East India Company, 15, 
19, 66, 78 
East Indies, 79 
Edicts, 4; 6, 51, 79 
Empire, 23, 26, 37, 70 
Engravers, 10, 15 note 
TQ, 23, 31 
Bachez, 31 
Beaufort, 31 
Beguin, 31 
Bossert, Ulrich, 9, 43 


? 


Bousquard, 31 
Brémond, 31 
Cadioux, 31 
Cavet, 31 
Champs, 31 
Chauvau, Pierre-Joseph, 
66 
Chevallier, 31 
Dargére, 31 
Duval, 31 
Favre, 31 
Garnier, 31 
Hendry, 23 note 
Josse, 31 
Keller, 31 
Lebeau, 31 
Mallet, Jules, 39 
Marc, 31 
Martin, 31 
Mottet, 31 
Perriére, 31 
Ponsot, 31 
Ranson, 31 
Rordorf, 10, 32, 43 
Rougement, 31 
Sabathier, 31 
Thierry, 31 
Vitry, 31 
Voet, 29 
Essonnes, 20, 24, 26, 36, 
39, 42 
Evelyn, 78 
Exposition, Industrial, 
1806, 26 


FAIRS 
Arles, 61 
Beaucaire, 30, 39, 56, 
61, 72 
Bordeaux, 56 
Saint-Germain, 2 
Favre, Petitpierre et Cie, 
58, 59 
Federal procession of 
1788, 85 
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Fédération, 18, 33, 34 

Fichus, 61 

Firms. See Workshops 

Flag of calico printers, 86 

Flanders, 5 

Flannel printing, 7 

Fontainebleau, 5 

Franklin, Benjamin, 83- 
84 

Frey, Abraham, 7 


GARANGAGE, II 
Gardiner prints, 80 


-Geneva, 4 


George I, 79 
George IV, 80 
Germany, 4 
Glasgow, 81 
Glazed prints, 12 
Gobelins manufactory, 54 
Gontault, Duke de, 14 
Gorgerat, Francois, 58 
Gowns, dressing, 2, 6, 83 
double, 83 
single, 86 
Green, first used, 12 note, 
26, 31 
Greenwich, East, prints, 
87 
Grenoble, 9 
Grétry, 59 
Greuze, 50 
Grounds, bronze, 30 
dotted (picotés), 30 
sanded (sablé), 30 
tan (bistre), 63 
Guinée cloth, 66, 68 


HAFNER, 9 

Hamilton, Alexander, 86 

Handkerchiefs, 15 
(Event), 46, 53, 61, 
81 (Memorial) 

Harcourt, Francois d’, 14 
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Hartmann firms, 54, 55, 
56 
Harvoin, collector-general 
of finance, 47 
Hendry, Robert, 23 
Hérisau, materials, 16 
Hewson, John, 84-86 
Hibbins, Mrs. Anne, 82 
Hohenlohe, Count, 7 
Holland, 4 


Huet, 18, 32-35, 39, 44 


ILLEGAL production, 5, 6 

Indian cottons, 21, 50, 51, 
52, 68, 69, 78 

Indiennes, creation of, 2, 
3 

Institute of France, 26 

Ipswich, 84 

Isabey, 24 

Ispahan, caravan routes, 
2 


JOSEPHINE, Empress, 23 
Jouy en Josas, 1-44, 74 
Architect, 19 
Branches, 36, 39 
Buildings, 19, 25, 26 
Closing of works, 40 
Committee on Public 
Safety, protection, 18 
Decline, 38-40 
Designs, summary, 28, 
36 
Employees, 9, 22, 31, 
32, 36, 39 
Equipment, 19-22 
Firm names, 10, 38, 40 
First print, 9 
Foundation of works, 9 
Levasseur offers aid, 9 
Managers, 9, 38-40 
Military invasion, 37 
Napoleon’s visits, 23, 
24, 26 
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Processes, development, 
II-13, 20-21 
Prosperity, 21 
Salesroom, Paris, 10 
Sample books, 29 
Trade-marks, 15, 16 
Traveling salesmen, 39 


KOECHLIN firms, 7, 53, 


54, 69 
Kreutzer, 43 


LAFOSSE, Jean, 4 
Lagrenée, 80 
Lasalle, Philippe de, 1 
Lebas, Hippolyte, 39, 41 
Lefebvre, 22, 58 
Lenzburg, 8 
Lepeletier, Claude, 3-4 
Lescouvet, 7 
Letters patent, English, 
79 
French, 16 
Lasso 12, 22 
Litchfield, cotton machin- 
ery, 79 
Loerrach, 8, 54 
Long Island Woolen Mills, 
81 
Lorient, 15, 19 note, 66 
Louis XVI, 33 
Luze, Jacques de, 4 
Lyons, 21 


Mapper bath (garan- 
Gage), tig 12 
Madras fabrics, 2 
Mallet, Jules, 39 
Mandrin, 5 
Manufactories. See Work- 
shops 
Manufacturing Society 
(American), 85 
Marie-Antoinette, 14 


INDEX 


Marie-Louise, Empress, 
26 

Marseilles, 5, 7, 51, 53, 
61, 72 

Masulipatam, 61 

Meillier, J. P., 47 

Michéli, André, 4 

Mignonettes, 15, 21, 30, 
31 

Millenary Exposition, 
Rouen, 66, 68 

Miramionnes, Convent of 
the, 64 

Montcel, 19, 36, 37,39, 41 

Montpellier, 4, 21 

Montreuil, 15 

Mordants, 11, 12, 23 

Mornsey, 80 

Morris, William, prints, 
80-81 

Moules (blocks), 4, 11, 
I2, 13, 19-20, 31, 32, 
46, 60 

Mount Vernon, 86 

Mousseline de laine, Paris, 
copied, 87 

Mulhouse, 7, 21, 53-56, 
69, 72, 87 

Société industrielle, 7, 

66 

Musée d’Antiquités St. 
Jean et Toussaint, 46 

Musée de l’union centrale 
des Arts décoratifs, 
29, 32, 34, 57, 58, 59 

Mythological subjects, 33 


NANTES, 47) 56-59, 72 

Napoleon, 26, 27; wars 
of, 25, 26, 37 

Necker, 16 

Negapatam fabrics, 2 

Nelson print, 80 

Nesle, Marquise de, 6 


Normandy, 2, 15, 47, 65- 
69 


OBERKAMPF family, 7, 17, 
24, 25, 36 
Christophe-Philippe 
Apprenticeships, 8, 9 
Arrival in Paris, 8, 
43 
Beneficiaries, 42 
Birth, 7 
Character, 41-44 
Coat of arms, 16 
Correspondence, 17, 
24, 35, 36 
Death, 38 
Decorated by Na- 
poleon, 24, 43 
Dissolution of part- 
nership, 16, 17 
Founding of works, 9 
Hospitality, 42 
Legion of Honor, 24, 
43 
Letters of nobility, 
16, 43 
Letters patent, 16 
Marriages, 14, 17 
Mayor of Jouy, 18 
Partnerships, 9, 10, 
T6787 
Patriotic subscrip- 
tions, 18 
Portraits, 24, 43 
Public offices, 43 
Purchase of Brazilian 
cotton in Spain, 25 
Received by Na- 
poleon, 27 
Visits of Napoleon, 
24, 26, 27 
Emile, 39, 40 
Frédéric, 7 note, 9, 10, 
$113, 20 
Mathéus, 7 note 


Philippe-Jacob, 7 
Stephen, 7 
Old Ford print, 79 
Opening up of East, 78 
Orange, 5, 45, 59-61, 73 


ParLuaca, double-faced 
handkerchiefs, 53 

Palais Royal, 5 

Palkot fabrics, 2 

Papal territory, 7, 47 

Parguez, 29 

Patna, 2 

Patnas, 2 

Patterns, varieties, 29-31. 
See also Design 

Pawtucket, 87 

Peel, Sir Robert, 80 

Pepys, 78 

Percales, 19 

Perrenond, Abraham 
Louis, 9, II note, 13 

Perses, 2 

Persian prints, 12; value 
of, 6 note 

Petineau, James, 27 

Petit Bale, 7, 10 

Petitpierre, designs, 58-59 

firms, 58 
stamps, 59 

Philadelphia printers, 84- 
86 

Picotage, 12 

Picoteuses, 22 

Pilatre de Rozier, 63 

Pinelli, 39 

Pompadour; Mme de, 6, 
65 

Pondicherry, fabrics, 4 

Portugal, 4 

Portuguese vessel, capture 
of, 78 

Pourtalés, Jérémie, 4, 23, 
25 

Press, 11, 13, 37, 60 
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Printers. See Workshops 
Printing, blue on white, 7, 
50 
flannels, 7 
mediaeval Italian, 76, 
77 
summaries, II-13, 20- 
2t, 75-76 
Printing centers 
American, 83-87 
Dutch, 4 
English, 79, 80 
Flemish, Brussels, 50 
French, 70-74. See also 
Appendix 
Aarau, 8, 16, 42 
Agen, 49, 72 
Aix, 72 
Amiens, 7 
Angers, 7, 45-47; 57, 


73 
Annecy, 73 


Arcueil, 49 
Avignon, 47 
Bapaume, 68 
Barrois, 7 
Beautiran, 47 
Beauvais, 7, 66, 73, 
74 
Beligny, 56 
Bolbec, 48, 66 
Bordeaux, 39, 49-50, 
57 
Charleval, 66 
Choisy-le-Roi, 74 
Claquedent, 66 
Claye, 73 
Colmar, 49 
Comtat, 2 
Comtat-Venaissin, 
7, 29, 47 
Corbeil, 14, 65, 66 
Courbevoie, 31 
Darnétal, 66, 67, 68 
Déville, 67, 68 
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Dieppedale, 69 
Houlme, 68 

Jouy, 1-46, 74 
Lutterbach, 56, 69 


Lyons, 33, 50, 73 
Marseilles, 5, 7, 51- 


53, 61, 72 
Martinville, 67 
Meaux, 66 
Melun, 73 
Meung-sur-Loire, 73 
Montélimar, 7 
Montpellier, 4, 21, 

66 
Mulhouse, 7, 21, 53- 

56 
Munster, 56 
Nantes, 75 46, 56-59, 

73 
Niedermorschwiller, 

56 
Notre-Dame de 

Bondeville, 7 
Orange, 5) 7, 15, 59- 


61, 52, 73 
Orléans, 61-62 


Othmarsingen, 7 
Paris, 62-65 
Petit Bale, 7, 10 
Petites Eaux, 67 
Pézenas, 73 
Raquefavour, 52 
Rouen, 39, 65-69, 74 
St. Denis, 74 
St. Marcel, 63 
Thann, 69-70 
Toulouse, 39 
Vaise, 50 
Vizille, 73 
Wesserling, 69 


Germany 


Berlin, 4 

Bremen, 4 
Klosterheilbronn, 7 
Weisenbach, 7 
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Indian 
Madras, 2 
Negapatam, 2 
Palkot, 2 
Patna, 2 
Pondicherry, 4 
Sadraspatman, 2 
Seronge, 2 
Surat, 2, 4 
Tuticorin, 2 
Portugal, 4 
Switzerland, 4, 76 
Geneva, 4, 50 
Neuchatel, 4, 69, 72 
Printing in two colors, 37 
Privateers, 87 
Production, French 
illegal, 5, 6, 62 
licensed, 8 
summary, 70-74 
Provence, 2 
Count de, 14 
Providence printers, 87 


RAMAYANA, I 

Raw material, 15-16, 21, 
25, 30, 47, 50, 51, 52, 
66, 68, 69, 70, 78, 82 

Refugee printers, 4, 79 

Republic, 74 

Reserve printing, 7, 30, 
45, 46, 48, 63 

Resist dyeing, 7, 23, 75 

Restoration, 47 

Reveillon, 1 

Revocation of Edict of 
Nantes, 4, 79 

Revolution, American, 73, 
84 

French, 18, 30, 34, 36, 

47, 48, 57, 62, 63 

Rhode Island Historical 
Society, 88 

Richmond, England, 4, 79 

Risler, 55, 69 


INDEX 
Roller printing. See Cyl- 
inder printing 
Rongeries (Rongeants) , 


23, 26 
Rordorf, Ludwig, 10, 13, 
43 


Rouen, 7, 19 note, 24, 39, 
48, 63, 65-69, 74 
Commercial Museum, 

49 note 
Ryhiner, 7 


SABATIERY, Daniel, 4 

Sadraspatman, 2 

Saint Cuthbert, shroud, 
75 

Saint-Cyr, 19 

St. Gall, 16 

Saint-Germain, Fair, 2 

St. Martin’s Mill, 11 note 

Salembier, 33 

Schaffisheim, manufactory 
of, 8 

Schmaltzer, 7 

Schramm, Jean, 1o and 
note 

Secret warehouses, 5 

Sedan, 4 

Sehm, Anne-Madeleine, 7 

Seronge, 2 

Shawl prints, 86 

Sheffield, Lord, 81 

Shroud of Saint Cuthbert, 
75 

Siamoises, 15, 48, 67, 68, 
69 

Slater, Samuel, 88 

Smuggling, 5, 27 

Société industrielle of 
Mulhouse, 7 note, 66 

Société populaire, 18 

Society for the Production 
and Manufacture of 
Useful Arts, 87 

Soehnée, 56 


Stamps. See Trade-marks 

Subjects, lists, 33, 34, 35, 
59 

Surat, 4 

Surates, 2, 53 

Switzerland, 4 

Syntax print, 80 


TarirF of Napoleon, 27 
Tavannes, Abraham 
Guerne de, 8, 9 
Temple of Reason, 18 
Throop, Elizabeth Pierce, 
print, 83 
Tied-and-dyed work, 75 
Tireur, 11 
Toile d’Orange, 29, 60 
Toile imprimée, t and 
note 
Tours, 47 
Trade (colonial) estab- 
lished with Far East, 
87 
Trade-marks 
Angers, 46 
Beautiran, 48 
Bolbec, 48 
Bordeaux, 50 
Corbeil, 10 note 
Darnétal, 67 
Fleury, 68 
Jouy, T5, 16, 40, 63 
Munster, 56 
Nantes, 58 
Orange, 61 
Rouen, 66 
St. Léger, 68 
Trading stations, Indian, 
78 
Turkey red, 23 
Tuticorin, 2 


VANDAUSEN, Herman, 87 
Van Spaendonck, 33 


Vasserot, Daniel, 4 

Pierre, 4 
Vernet, Horace, 39 
Vetter, Jean, 53 
Voet, 29 


WANDSWORTH prints, 80 
Washington, Mrs., 86 
Washington’s letter, 86 
Wearne, Harry, 89 
Wetter, J.-R., 52, 59, 60, 
61 
Widmer family, 7, 18, 19, 
20,23; 93%, 2652 7,356, 
38-40, 42, 58 
Woolmer, Collins, 79 
Workshops, American 
Allen, Crawford, 87 
Philip, 87 
Zachariah, 87 
Barth, Joseph, 86 
Bedwell, Thomas, 86 
Brown, Moses, 87, 88 
Cummings, John, 88 
Dubosque, 87 
Hall, William, 86 
Hewson, John, 84-86 
Leason, George, 83 
Merry Bros., 88 
Newell, Robert, 87 
Schwab, Peter, 87 
Slater, Samuel, 88 
Throop, Elizabeth 
Pierce, 83 
Tissot, 87 
Vandausen, 87 
Walters, John, 86 
Webber, Thomas, 83 
Workshops, English 
Clayton, Messrs., 80 
Erhardt Printing 
Works, 80 
Gardiner, Henry, 80 
Livesay, Hargreaves, 
Hall & Co., 80 
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Morris, Wm., 81 

Peel, Yates, Halliwell 
& Warren, 80 and 
note 

Workshops, French, num- 

ber of, 71 

Abel Géel et Cie, 58 

Abolard Bros., 22 

Adrien-Lefrangois, 65 

Agembak, Georges, 51 

Anthés, Feer et Cie, 54 

Anty Freres, 68 

Arlet, Thomas, 66 

Arnaud, 68 

Astain, 52 

Aubry-Gaillard, 65 

Auric et Auric fils, 61 

Bafou, 65 

Baleroi, Abel Géel et 
Cie, 58 

Bapaume et Cocatrix, 
69 

Barat, Auguste, 58 

Barbet, Arnaud, Tison 
et Cie, 68 

Barbet de Jouy et Cie, 
40 

Barbet pere et fils, 68 

Bardin, 62 

Barras, 60 

Bastet, 60 

Baumgarten, 55 

Baumgartner firms, 55 

Bayon, 45 

Bazile, Gonthier et Cie, 
68 

Beautiran, 47-48 

Béchard, 62 

Bedin, 58 

Bellanger, 69 

Bellefontaine, 46 

Belloncle, Pierre, 49 

Belmare, Pouchet, 68 

Benny et Cie, 64 

Benoit, 65 
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Bertin, 48 

Besseliévre fréres, 49 

Bidermann, 50 

Bied, 4 

Blanchenay, Bridel, et 
Cie, 56, 69 

Blech, 55 

Blech Bros., 55 

Bolle, 64 

Bonneau et Mignon, 62 

Bonvel, 49 

Bory fréres et Guitard, 
49 

Boudehan, 67 

Boudet, 64 

Bourcard, 57 

Bovet, Robert, et Cie, 
69 

Braun, Jacques, 56 

Brenier et Cie, 63 

Bréve, 57 

Bridel, J.-D. et fils, 56, 
69 

Brissonnier et Cie, 58 

Brunet, Lambelet, et 
Cie, 51 

Brunot, 65 

Cabannes, 62 

Cailliate, Pierre, 64 

Cambon et Cie, 66 

Castaigne, Jules, 49 

Cavareau, 65 

Cavillon, 63 

Chaillot, 21 

Chailloux, 46 

Chaudoux et Cie, Th., 
58 

Chevalier, 64 

Christophe et Bafou, 65 

Cocatrix, 69 

Colond, David, 49 

Commeau, 46 

Cornetz, Frédéric, 54, 


55 
Cottin, 63 
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Danton, Francois 
René, 45 

Davies, 47, 57 

De Branay, 60 

Dedouity, 49 

Delaage, David, 69 

Demaire, P., 49 

Demaraise, Jhe. Alex- 
andre Sarrazin, 9, 10, 
16, 17, 18 

De Menneville, Regis, 
60 

Deschamps, 66 

Desquinemard, 65 

De Villeneuve, Faget, 
60 

Diock, 63 

Dollfus family, 54, 55 

Dollfus firms, 54, 55 

Dollfus, Jean-Henri, 
53, 54 

Drouet, 64 

Dubern, Pierre, 57 

Dubey, 58 

Dubois, 63 

Duchesne, Amable 
jeune, 68 

Dufau, 64 

Duheron, 50 

Duly, Raymond, 60 

Duparc, 53 

Du Pin, La Tour, 60 

Dupré, Guillaume, 49 

Dupré vve et Dufour, 
65 

Durand, Jean, 4, 65 

Dutitre, Etienne, 4 

Ebinger, 63 

Eck, Schwartz et Cie 
55 

Engel et Cie, 54 

Faligan, Bréve, Nag- 
hant, et Cie, 57 

Fauquet family, 48-49 

Favre, 51, 54 


? 


INDEX 


Favre, A., family, 58 

Favre, Petitpierre, et 
Cie, 58, 59 

Fazy, Louis-Charles, 4, 
5I 
Jean-Louis, 50 

Feer, J. J., 54, 55 

Foissin, 65 

Forestier, Charles- 
Marie, 57 

Foucault, Foucault fils, 
46 

Foucher, Bellemard et 
fils, 66 

Fouquier, 67 

Franck et Cie, 55 

Frey, Abraham, 65 

Friés et Gaillard, 64 

Gabory, 66 

Gagnaire et Cie, 50 

Garnier et Roux, 50 

Gaspard, Baumgartner, 
et Cie, 55 

Gautier, 46 

Geoffroy, 64 

Ginoux Bros., 52 

Girard-Bardin, 62 

Girard et Cie, 50 

Girod, Jacques, 50 

Gonthier, 68 

Gorgerat, Francois, 58 

Gorgerat fréres et Cie, 
58 

Gossies, 63 

Goutant fréres et Me- 
lissant, 67 

Graf, Thierry, et Cie, 
56 

Grandcour, 63 

Gros Caillou, 64 

Gros, James, 70 

Grossmann, 56 

Guiraud, Cambon et 
Cie, 66 

Guitard, 49 


Guitard et Cie, 50 

Hartmann firms, 54, 
55, 50, 70 

Hausmann, 69 

Hegner, 49 

Heilmann, Blech, et 
Cie, 55 

Heilmann pére et fils, 
56 

Heinrich, Michel, 55 

Henry, 49 

Henz, 63 

Herculer, Jean-Bap- 
tiste, 62 

Hervieux, 58 

Heutte, 56 

Hirt, 55 

Hofer, 54, 55 

Honziker, 58 

Huard et Cie, 58 

Huguenin firms, 54, 55 

Iselin, 54 

Jacques, Braun, 56 

Jacquet pére et fils, 68 

Jaques, Frédéric, 51 
Jacques, 51 

Jaubert, 69 

Josserand, 50 

Julien, Claude, 47 

Kielmann, J. J., 55 

Koechlin family, 53, 54 
firms, 53, 54, 63 

Koenig, 55 

Lambelet, 51 

Lambeley, 68 

Lambert, Vimeux, et 
Cie, 66, 67 

Lamouroux, 50 

Landry, 65 

Langevin, Louis, 56 

Langlois, 65 

Lassaube, Jean, 50 

Launay, Pierre, 48 

Lauth, 70 

La Vigne, 66 


Laviolette, 64 

Leboeuf, A., 64 

Lecoq, Jean-Baptiste, 
48 

Le Couteux et Cie, 66 

Lehoult Vainé, 65 

Le Liévre, Heutte, Ga- 
bory, et Cie, 66, 67 

Lemaitre, Daniel, 48 
Jacques, 48 
Jules, jeune, 49 
Pierre Fauquet, 48 

Le Marcis, 66 

Lemazurier fils, Sibon, 
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Fragment of resist-dyed cotton 
Coptic, about IV century A. 


Painted fabric from a prehistoric grave at 
Pachacamac, Peru 
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Resist-dyed linen 
German (Rhenish), late XVII century 
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Painted hanging 
Indo-Persian, XVII century 
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Panel. Toile peinte 
French interpretation of an Indian palampore, 1760-1780 
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Quilted skirt (fragment). Polychrome. Toile peinte 
French, XVIII century 
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Chinotserie. Toile peinte 
French (possibly painted in India), 1765-1780 


PLATE VII 


Quilt (detail). Polychrome. Toile peinte. Hand-painted cotton 
French, 1783-1790 


PLATE VIII 


Quilted skirt (fragment). Toile peinte 
Designed in the style of Pillement. French, 1783-1789 


Quilted skirt (fragment). Toile peinte 
French, 1783-17809 
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Le Petit Buveur. Monochrome block print 
French, Jouy, about 1770 
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PLATE XI 


Les Travaux de la manufacture. Copperplate print 


First pattern designed by J.-B. Huet for the Manufacture Royale de S-D & 
Oberkampf, about 1784 


Pastoral. Copperplate print 
French, Jouy, about 1785 
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French, Jouy, about 1785 
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PLATE XIV 


Le Ballon de Gonesse. Copperplate print 
French, Jouy, 1784-1785 : 


PLATE XV 


Pastoral. Copperplate print 


French, Jouy, about 1785 


PLATE XVI 


Le Parc du chateau. Copperplate print 
Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, about 1783. (Afterwards changed to L’Aérostat 
dans le parc du chateau) 


Les Délices des quatre saisons. Copperplate print 


Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, about 1785 
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Les Plaisirs de la ferme. Copperplate print 
Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, 1785-1790 


Le Couronnement de la rosiére. Copperplate print 
Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, 1785-1790 
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PLATE XX 


L’Escarpolette. Copperplate print 
Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy,:about 1789 
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J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, about 1789 


Pastoral. Copperplate print, introducing t 
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PLATE XXIII 


Copperplate print 
Huet. French, Jouy, about 1793 
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L’Hommage de l’ Amérique a la France. Copperplate print 
Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, 1785-1790 
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Les Quatre Parties du monde. Copperplate print 
Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, about 1788 
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Diane chasseresse. Copperplate print ~ 
_ Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, about 1800 
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Léda. Copperplate print 
Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, about 1804 


Amorini and medallions. Copperplate print 
Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, about 1810 
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PUATE XXXII 


Le Sacrifice a Vamour. Copperplate print 
Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, about 1804 
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Le Loup et Vagneau. Copperplate print 
Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, 1804 
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L’Abreuvoir. Copperplate print 
Designer: J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, 1810 


PLATE XXXIV 


J.-B. Huet. French, Jouy, about 1810 


é et ’ Amour. Copperplate print 
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Scénes romaines. Copperplate print 
Designer: Bartolommeo Pinelli. Engraver: J. Mallet. French, Jouy, 1811 


PLATE XXXVI 


La Route de Jouy. Copperplate print 


Designer: Horace Vernet. Engraver: George Lemeunnié. French, Jouy, 1815 
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Jeanne d’Arc. Copperplate print 
French, about 1815 
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La Marchande @amour. Copperplate print 
Designer: Hippolyte Lebas. French, Jouy, about 1817 


PLATE XXXIX 


Les Monuments du Midi. Copperplate print 
Designer: Hippolyte Lebas. Engraver: J. Mallet. French, Jouy, about 1818 
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Polychrome block print 
Stamp: Manufacture de J. R. Wetter ft. sa Compagnie a Orange Bon Teint. 1766 
French, Orange, 1766-1775 


Polychrome block print 
French, Jouy(?), about 1778 


Polychrome block print 
French, Bordeaux(?), 1775-1785 


PLATE XE 


Polychrome block print 
French, Jouy, about 1785 
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Polychrome block print 
French, 1787-1789 


Pivoines et tulipes. Polychrome block print 
French, Nantes, about 1788 
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Les Giillets. Polychrome block print 
Stamp: J. P. Meillier & Cie, Beautiran prés Bordeaux. Bon Teint 
French, 1788-1790 


Polychrome block print 
Stamp: J. P. Meillier & Cie, Beautiran prés Bordeaux 
French, about 1785 


PEATE XLV 


Polychrome block print with Sarrazin-Demaraise stamp of the Oberkampf factory 
French, Jouy, 1775-1785 
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Polychrome block print 
Stamp: Manufacture de Oberkampf a Jouy pres Versailles. Bon Teint 
French, Jouy, about 1800 
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PLATE XLVIIT 


Chinoiserie. Polychrome block print 
Designed in the style of Pillement. French, about 1785 


PLATE XLIX 


Polychrome block prints 
French interpretations of Indian motives, about 1785 
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Chinotserie in the style of Pillement. Polychrome block print 
French, 1775-1785 


Chinoiserie. Polychrome copper cylinder print 
French, about 1840 


Chinoiserie. Polychrome block print 
French, Jouy, about 1780 
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Polychrome block print 


French, 1775-1785 


PLATE LIII 


Chinoiserie in the style of Pillement. Polychrome block print 
French, about 1785 
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Chinoiserie in the style of Pillement. Monochrome block print 
French, about 1785 
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Chinoiserie in the style of Pillement. Polychrome block print 
French, about 1785 : 
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PLATE LVI 


Polychrome block print 
French, about 1785 


Polychrome copperplate print, details painted 
French, about 1785 


Polychrome block print 
French, about 1785 
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PLATE LX 


Chinoiserie in the style of Pillement. Copperplate print 
French, Jouy(?), 1785-1790 
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Chinoiserie. Copperplate print 
French or English, about 1785 
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Chinoiserie. Monochrome block print 


French, 1785-1790 
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Balloon pattern. Polychrome block print 


French, 1785-1790 


LIEV, VED Q 


Polychrome block print 
French, about 1790 


PLATE LXVI 


Polychrome block print and resist or discharge dye process 
French, 1785-1790 
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Copperplate print 
French, Nantes(?), 1785-1790 
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Copperplate print 
French, Nantes(?), 1788-1793 
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French, Nantes, 


1788- 


PLATE LXX 


Polychrome copperplate print, details painted 
French, period of the Directory, 1795-1709 


PUATE EXXT 


Polychrome copperplate print, details painted 
French, period of the Directory, 1795-1790 
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Hanging. Polychrome block print 

Stamp: Manufacture de Hartmann et fils associes de Soehnee l’ainé et Cie a 
Munster. Haut Rhin 

French, Alsace (Munster), 1799 
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Le Carrousel. Copperplate print 
French, Nantes(?), about 1800 


PLATE LXXIV 


Achille reconnu par Ulysse. Copperplate print 
French, Nantes, about 1825 
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Lafayette. Copperplate print 
French, Alsace, 1825-1830 
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Mezzari. Polychrome block prin 


Italian, Genoese, about 1840 
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Monochrome block print 


Spanish or Portuguese, 1775-1785 


PLATE LXXVIII 


Polychrome block print 
Spanish, middle of XVIII century 


Polychrome block print 
Portuguese, middle of XVIII century 
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Polychrome block prints 
Portuguese, middle of XVIII century 
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Pastoral. Copperplate print 
Signed: Collins Woolmer, 1765. English, XVIII century 
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Copperplate pr 


The Maypole Dance. 
English, about 1765 
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s Treaty with the Indians. Copperplate print 


Penn’ 
English, 


about 1800 
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Charles I and Henrietta Maria. Copperplate print 
English, XVIII-XTX century 
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Monochrome block print celebrating Nelson’s vic- 
tory of the Battle of the Nile, 1798 


Prints from the Peel Works 
Lancashire, England 
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Polychrome block print, glazed 
English, early XIX century 


PLATE LXXXVIII 


Stamp: John Lowe & Company. English, about 1830 
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English, about 1850 


PLATE XC 


Monochrome copper cylinder print 
English interpretation of a French revolutionary subject, about 1850 


PLATE XCI 


Two-tone block print, blue on white 
American, 1700-1750 


Resist-dyed linen 
American, XVIII century 


PLATE XCII 


Vauxhall. Polychrome block print 


Designer: Harry Wearne. American, about 1925. Printed in England 
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